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THE following compilation has long been with- 
held from the public, in the hope that some person more 
competent than myself would undertake the work ; but, 
disappointed in that expectation, and finding that no 
time should be lost in furnishing the Irish student, I has- 
ten to put it forth. 

Let it not be objected, that I am not acquainted with 
the Irish as a colloquial, but only as a written, language ; 
Ladmit it; but Ihave not advanced a single rule except 
upon the best admitted authorities ; and have decided, in 
cases of doubt, upon the evidence of a majority of the most 
approved. Ihave compared Molloy’s, Vallancey’s. Netl- 
son’s, Halliday’s, O’Brien’s, and O’Reilly’s grammars ; 
and not neglected others. 

It may be asked, why I have not re-edited some of those 
above enumerated? The answer is obvious—such as I 
most approved of are copy-right. I must also add, that 
I conceive that none of them are Tee Jor editing without 
alteration. 

It is my intention, please God, to publish a second part ; 
containing one or two useful tables in the shape of 
Appendix, and dialogues, composed by persons the most 
competent to write them, in familiar phrase. In publish- 
tng the parts separately, I consult the convenience of the 
public ; because I cannot, except during the long vacation, 
have leisure to complete the second, and agrammar is want- 
ed immediately. 

HI. J. MM. M. 
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IRISH GRAMMAR. 
; 
_ LETTERS. 


Their Pronunciation and Orthography. 
"The Modern Irish Alphabet consists of 18 letters. — 


Pronunciation by analogy 
Name & Form. to the English. 

A Mia Wl Alim 

B. “B b Bee Beh 

C CGC ¢ Coll. . Cowl 
‘D Ds Dun -. "hoor 

E G6 e Gada Eayaw (quick) 
F F f¢  Feany Farrun 

G 3 3 Sone Gurth 

I V4 Joza Eeyaw (quick) 
L Gt Lap - Luish 

M Wim i Wun Modin 

N N » Nan | Nodin 

oO O o Om Oger 

Pp. Pp p Pee Peb ' 

R R fp Rup Ruish 

S S pr Soll - Sodil 

T T tt Tene Thinné (quick) 
U aiuoi &p- Oor 

H Db Gee : Odagh 


It will appear in the sequel, how the powers of the 
letters V, WW, and Y, are expressed in Irish. K is 
-always the pronunciation of C ; the power of Q exists 
in C followed by v1, as in iris, Quinn ; and X is ex- 
- pressed by cr, as Scyoour, Lxodus. 


Contractions in common use. 


¢ forea. | foruy. 4 for aj. for 5a. 
1 Apap. | 4. —eadop. |) — op. — Fut. 
t — CT. 4m oft. bh — ve 4 
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The vowEts are five, viz. three broad, a, 0, u, often 
used promiscuously in ancient manuscripts; and two 
slender, e and 1. | ee 

‘The following are the sounds of the vowels; and 
note, that there is but one accent in Irish, to wit, that 
drawn up from left to right, as bar, and it always de- 
notes a long syllable: it is called, rjne pada. 


Pronunciation. 7 Eeample. 
A—1. Long and broad, as in war.—ban, white. 
2. Long and slender, like 7 in 
Jine, —4d5apc, horn. 
-3. Short and broad, as in war- 
rant. —-mapt, beef. 
4. Short and slender, as incan.—-bpar, agatrment. 
5. Short and obscure, as in. fu-—-comaprya, neigh- _ 
neral. , ur. 7 
6. At theend of words, and be- . 
fore 5, it has a peculiar . : 
sound, like oo in cugkoo.—pecasd, sin. 
E— 1. Long, as in there. —_1@, the moon. 
2. Short, as in egg. | tel, strife. 
3. Short sand obscure, like the . 
feminine ein French, po- . : ' 
etry, or asin broken. . -—«fyillte, folded. 


I— 1. Dong,.as ee in feel. —jm, butter. 
2. Short,.asin pin. - —ynty, an island, 
O—1. Long as in store. : —mon, great. 
2. Short,.as « in buck. —rcoc, a trumpet. 
U—1l. Long, as in rule. —ci,a hound. 
- 2. Short, as in put. _ —uéo, the breast. 
3. Short, as im gull. ~—ul, cry. 


—Itis to be observed of vowels— 

‘Ist. That:these are no quiescent vowels at the end of 
words, as in English. ex. done. 2dly. That no. vowels are 
ever doubled .jn the same -syHable, as in poor. And 
3dly. That there are never two distinct syllables made out 
of vowels following one another; but that diphthongs and 
triphthongs always form one syllable, though the several 
vowels may be heard“ the pronuneiation., ¢-...|-' 
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. The consonants are either immutable, as-/, n, andr; or 
mutable, as b, c, ad, FE & mM, py 8 and ts so. called, 
because that, by placing over them a mark of aspiration, 
they either lose their primitive sound, or are altogether sup- 
pressed in pronunciation. The letters thus printed are said 
to be mortified, and the change thus expressed marks some 


_of the most material inflections of the nouns and verbs. 


This is indeed a peculiarity in the Irish language, among 
European tongues, that requires the particular attention of 
the reader ; who, if acquainted with the Hebrew, will per- 
ceive something analagous to it, in the effect which the 
dagesch pais bas upos some of the letters. in that language. 
When the Irish is printed in Roman letters, the effect of the 
point is expressed by the addition of an hk. This greatly 
tends ta confound learners, who, when taught the power of 
A, in Irish books printed in Roman character, will have to 
unlearn this, when they come to read English books in the — 
same letter. Thus they will be told, ¢h (in Irish) is to bea 
mere aspirate; and when they learn to read English, they 
find it must be strongly sounded, and, what adds to the 
confusion, precisely as t ey were tald to pronounce the simple 
t, when learning to. read thelrish. The point remedies 
this evil; and therefore Neilson, although be published his 
Grammar in Roman character, had dotted letters of that 
form cast for hie purpose... 


‘We shall first treat of the mutables; 3B, F, M, and P, 
unaspirated, are pronounced asin English. 

b islike either the English w or v; it is to be observed, that 
the differencé of the broader or more slender sound of 6, 
forms one provincial difference in the pronunciation of Irish. 
O’Brien’s rules for ‘the pronunciation of 6 are thus:—At 
the beginbing of wards, when followed by aslender vowel, 
and when it terminates a word, it is usually sounded v; but, 
in cases where it is connected with a broad vowel, he says 
“‘thére is nd certain standard ;” neither doés there 'seem to be 
any fixed rule for its pronunciation in the middle of words. 

* Cis always as K, ¢ ae 

_& has, a guttural sound which has nothing analo- 
gous to it in the English tongue, but is guite simi- 
lar to that of the Greek x, and Spanish X. There are 
two varieties of this sound; 1. At the beginning and end of 
words, when followed or succeeded by a broad vowel, or 
Used in thé raiddle of words in connection with one, it hag 
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asound like gh in the word lough, strongl pressed aut | 
through the throat. 2. When thus connected with aslen-' 
der vowel, its sound is only that of a very strong aspiration. 
’ D has two sounds: 1. Like d in Italian, or ¢h in there— 
the other like the din French, more light and liquid, but 
similar to the former. It seems that the length of the fol- 
lowing syllable influences the choice of sound. oy 
. § is thelrish Y. If followed by a broad vowel at the 
beginning of a word, it has a pronunciation to which there 
is nothing similar in the English language; it is then gut- 
tural, and like the German Y, and may be expressed by 
a strong forcing of this letter. 2. In the beginning of a’ 
word, and before a slender vowel, or in the middle ofa 
word followed by any vowel, it is simply Y. And 3. When- 
. ever it is fallowed by a consonant, or terminates a word, it 
is either silent, or weakly aspirated. This letter at the end’ 
of a word, (not a monasyllable,) gives to the preceding’ 
vowel, if a broad one, the pronunciation of an u. | : 
¢ becomes an aspirate; it is never used as such but 
at the beginning of words, or as the initial of the 
second part of compounds. : 
G is always pronounced as in gall, neveras in gin. *' 
% is liable to the same rules as §, only that at the end 
of words it is always silent. : 
1) is liable to the same rules as 6. - O’Brien says that, 
preceding a slender: vowel in any part of a word, ‘or ter- 
minating aword, it is always sounded as v. 
p» alwaysasan F. | 
S, as in son, and also as an sh. It is perhaps impossible 
ta give any fixed rule for the use of these; but the latter 
pronunciation is most common, where s is preceded or fol- 
Jowed by a slender vowel, or when it terminates a word. 
7 is always as anh. 
J is always sounded as ¢h in thick, but often somewhat 
thicker, as if it were preceded bya d. When aspirated, 
it is pronounced ask. | = 
The immutable consonants, /, x, and 7, never suffer change 
from aspiration or eclipsis. ) 
’ ZL has two sounds, simple: and liquid: the first as in the 
English ward leap ; the second like the last / in millzon, 
. Nhas also two sounds; Ist. Like n in never; the second. 
like nin news. | 
R has likewise twa sounds; the first liker in road; the 
second like r inclarion. The single r*‘is formed by)slightly 
_— touching the soundof ce, before gs well as after the r."=Netsan, 


; 


a 
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We come now to the consideration pf-compound letters, 
as I. Vowels, which are'either 1, diphthongs, or 2, triph- 
thongs; and II:’ Consonants, which are either 1, doubled, 
or 2, joinedtoothers. © = = oo 

The diphthongs are 13 in number, and the ttiphthongs ‘5’ 
of thesé the following diphthongs,‘and all -the: triphthongs, 
are always’ long; and i printing or writing them -the accent 
is often omitted— - a 


ae, ao, ev, 14, & va; OReilly adds, eo & yr. 


Pronunciation. : _ Exaniple: ie 
1. ae, always long ; asay in say ;—gael, Irish. | 
2. a), long as aw ; _ _—tAyp, Tumour, 
short, aszinking; . | ‘—ajnzealt,-am angel. 


sometimes like € in err ; —a1p, lawful. 
3. ao, always long, as eain bear ;—caorm, beautiful. 


4. ea, long, as a in cure; —rméat,a blackberry. 
short, asa@in art;, © —cear, right. 
short, as ¢ in leg ; —beas, little. 


obscure, like the feminine e 
in French poetry; §—yneat,stretching out. 
5. ey long,asinfeign; = =  —dérpe, alms. - 
short, as e in egg ; —hpejc, sell. 
6. eo long, as eo in yeoman; —céol, asong. « 
long, with a stress on the ‘0, 
asin mole ; —edlur, knowledge. 
short, like -yow in-young ; —veoé,driak.O Brien. 
According ta Halliday, there are but six instances 
"in use, in which this short pronunciation fs used. 
7. ev always long, first astwo syllables ;—feué, behold, 
pronounced fe-uc: | 
secondly, as ay in mayor ;—meup, a finger. 
8. 4a always long, ece-a, as ee in peer ;—3han, the sun. 
9. . 40 Jong, ee-u, as eein keen; —pjon, wine. 


short, as 7 in kiss; . —ljor, a fort. 
10. qv long, ad ew in few ;. —tjv, worthy. 
short, as the French. ev in 

— feu, but ‘shorter ; —flive, rain. 


‘LI, 07, long, and stress on'4, as oein sloe ;—cdqp, just. 
long, and stress on 7, as fin mile ;—cojllte, woods, 
A 2 
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Pronunciation, ‘+ Example. 
oj, long, as ee in bee; —cpojde, heart. 
short, as ea in thread, and . 
not common ; —ojde, teacher, = 


12. ya, always long, as 00 in poor ;—fuan, cold, 

48, vj, long, as two syllables ;—rijl, the eye, 
romounced as soo-tl. 

jong, ag wee in queen; —b*yde, yellow. 

short, as wi in quill; - —pyjl, the blood. 


The five triphthongs all end in ¢,.and are often: 
used to express the genitives, and other inflexions, of 
words in which diphthongs occur. aD - 


1, 404, like ea in near ; _ —caon, tender. 
2. eo}, like two syllables, with the _ 
| _force.on 0, andthe i short; —o1n,(Owen,) John, 
8.. 441, a8 ea in year, with a kind of—ajptce ann, the pole 
force on both 7’s. (Neilson.) ofthe head. ~ 
4. 11, like the pronunciation of ue 
in: fuel, with the force on a, 
andthelatter i gently sounded ;—cjujy meek. 
5. ua, with a sound of alt the : 
vowels; they asvo, and the 
force on it; the others very 
quick, as cO—i—ée ; ways, graves, 
These examples are chiefly from O’Brien’s Grammar, and 
Lynch—authorities relied on by O'Reilly. 
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Consonants doubled—ce, pp, and it, used only at the be- 
inning of words, and pronounced respectively as g, p, and_d. 
The double sound of @ and x is formed, as Mr. Neilson 
well remarks, (p. 141,) “‘by placing thetongue to press onthe 
upper fore-teeth and the gums, while the point is percep- 
tible between the teeth—the only difference is, that the as- 
piration to lis guttural, and to n nasal.” The latter is like 
the gn in the French Sergneur. 3 
The sound of rr is peculiar, and cannot be explained by 
writing. Mr. Lynch gave the writer the following rule— 
« primum levigatum, secundum aspiratum.” 
. Consonants joined together; and these are of twe 
kinds—1. such as influence each other in the manner called 
Eclipsis; 2. suchas do note _ 
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_* 1. Eclipsis is of most important consideration in the study 
of the Irish language, as by it, and by the aspiration of 
initial letters, of which we have already treated, are chiefly 
marked the inflexions of verbs andnouns. It is when the 
Jeading consonant of any word is made to become entirely 
mute, or much altered in its sound, by having another con~ 
sonant prefixed. : 

All the mutables, except m, are subject to eclipsis; the 
mmmutables cannet be eclipsed, _ And a consonant, to be 
eclipsed, must be followed by a vowel, by? or 7, orby s bes 
foreann, |... . 

ar eG “Is to be pronounced 

b thus, apt mbpon; our sorrow ;—ap mpon. - : 

C —— Aft Bcuasfic, our Visit ;—ap Zuaync,- 

d —— ap pogl, ourdesire; —an y¥l. ; 


f ap beyl,our blood;  —ap bayl. 
g on nsyasf, our danger ;—apt nrasp. 
p . att bpajpbe, our child ;—ap bajroe. 


J t —— ap dcjp, our country; —ap djp. 


‘Mesos ono F 
eclipse 


It is to he particularly remembered, that the eclipsing 
letters are added to the commencement of each word; so 
that, in looking in the Dictionary for these several terms, we 
shall find them there under the second letter: thus, look for 
‘Bouape under C. From this it is clear, that, although the 
eclipaed letter be omitted in pronunciation, it mustnot be so in 
writing ; no more than we can omit f in writing the word knot. 


F is said by Vallancey to be eclipsed by m, d, and 
¢; but he confounds with eclipsing certain cases, in 
which the possessive pronouns mo, de, and to, for do, 
are united with the following noun: in such eases apos- 
trophes should in propriety have been used, as d’feans, 
for do feaps, thine anger. There is a peculiarity in 
the eclipsing of f by a b, which is, that if i¢ be followed 
by a broad vowel, the: & becomes mutable and is 
sounded as » or w; thus ip the instance adduced of 
bruyl pronounced bujl. : 

The pronunciation of ng is very peculiar, and‘ not to be 
described by a sttict analogy: itis -to be uttered with a 
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jiasal catch, like ng in king, but much stronger; and never 
as if written rapa aps tra 3 ; 

' § does not suffer eclipsis except followed. by (, » or r, 
and ‘preceded by the article an.—O’Reilly. 

’ Alist of cases in which eclipsis takes place, as well as 
those where aspitation oecues, shall be given hereafter ; 
and, note, the same circumstances which require eclipsis in 
consonants, require the use. of » before vowels.-——O’ Reilly. 

2. Consonants joined together in the same word, where 
eclipsia does net operate. 

.gn has a peculiar sound, rather nasal; and as if a very 
slender e, or the sheva, as in Hebrew, were pronounced 
between them. . 
ol.as Ut, as coblas, sleep—pronounced collad. 
ly as Ul, as eolna, flesh—colla. 
dy ia pronounced-as yy, as ceadnne, the same—canna, 

-witk the peculiar pronunciation of yy explained in p. 8. 


In many cases the slight sound of ¢, of which we have 
spoken, is frequently heard between other consonants, 
when they occur united in the same word. 

I must observe, that, in treating of pronunciation, I have 
advanced nothing but on the best admitted authorities. 


Exercises, principally for the pronunciation of the 
aspirated, liquid, and double consonants, extructed 
literatim from Patrick Lyach’s Fop-ojdesr. 


Meaning. Pronunciation. , 
& CoP, ‘his foot; §‘° a chuss. 
4 bnac, — his cover; a vrath. 
@ dun, his fort ; ayhoon. 

_ ware, his beef; avdrth. — 
sone, . hisgarden; ayhurth — 
& ETM, O man! airr. 

a pos, his kiss ; a foag. 
aful, his eye; a hoo-il. 
a Sift, his land ;. a hee-ir. 
LIQUIDS, — 
Femin. - _ Pronunciation. 


laty, hand; a lan, her hand; ali hauv. 
peans, force; «aneanr, her foree; ann ydrth. 
m3, aking; «3, her king; arrhee, 
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DOUBLE LETTERS. 
cc as x, as Aft eceate, our right; ar girth. 
pp as b, as ap pppain, our need; ar braw-in. 


TC as b, aS apccene, our fire; ar dinné. 
3 nasal as apuspayy, our hate; ar-ngraw-in. 


» 


Words of more difficult or peculiar pronunciation, 
| from the same. 7 


Meaning. Pronunciation. 


adaric, horn, fye-are. 
e549, face, eye. 

BONAS, adore, eyerts. 
AAI, river, aveuin. 
abban, . cause, avweur. 
boxa, a bow, bow. 
‘buydean, property, - Duee-an. ° 
cabayt, succour, cowair. 
raza, to get, . Sowill. 
poléa, covering, fullaccha, 
Saba, smith, gow. 
Slumur, - - - -fir-tree, gee-ooish, 
lobap, leper, llewvar. 
OIPeatNAac, — - tting, errunach. 
pamar, at, TraUwar. 
ramluszas, — pattern, sawvloo. 
tayobre,  - apparition, thoevshey, 
balb, stuttering, balluv. 
cealz, a sting, kallag. 

voz lb, | sorrow, dolliv. 
Feands anger, _ + farrag. 
reylb, - ss possession, shelliv. 
reals, mild, shallug. 
AATITZAS, blas hemy, aw-hishshoo. 
bajseacarac, thankful, baechassach, 
coj-meapusad, comparison, COVES. 


BNjom-eacrac, LA DESOFHIE gneeovedghtach, 
laeteamuyl, daily, laehoo-il, . 
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WORDS, OR PARTS OF SPEECH. — 


I snaxy adopt Mr. O’Reilly’s division of the parts of 
speech into ten, in preference to thatof Mr. O’Brien, who 
does not“separate the adjective from the noun; or that of 
Mr. Halliday, who omits the: pasticiple. They are the 
Article, Noun Substantive, Noun Adjective, Pronoun, 
Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, Preposition, and 
Interjection. : 3 ; . 


Of the ARTICLE. 


There is but one Article, ay, which signifies ¢he - 
it has but one variation, ya, which occurs in the geni- 
tive case singular of the feminine gender, and, in alk 
the cases of the plural ; y is added in the genitive plural, 
when the noun commences witk a vowel, or with the in- 
fluenced letters,» or 3, but, the » in this case more 
properly belongs to thenoun. . It is thus declined— 


Singular. Plural. 
NOM. BN cecccececcccccceess eapieueeecectoacesexevens ne 
Gen. Mase. an, Fem. pa.....ecercseees . 0a 
DAE BO sssivcesscssersesicteinas iividsreauare ities Oe 


In dative and ablative cases, when following the pre- 
Potions: so te, ro under, ua anda from, and some 
others ending with vowels, ay unites with the preposi- 
tion, and the « is emitted: ex. do’n,va’n, and op, for 
Do 4, Yo on, and o an; but in sueh cases an apostrophe 
should properly be written or printed. 


_Of NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 


To Nouns belong number, gender, case, and declension. 
There are but two numbers in Irish, singular ‘and plural ; 
but two genders, masculine and feminine ; and six cases, the 
Neminative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and 
Ablative, 


i 


Declension shews forth the changes which nouns undergo 
in their several varieties of number and case. There is 
nothing in which modern Irish Grammaridns differ so much, 
and so materially, as in the declension ef nouns: seme of 
them, forgetting the groat antiquity and eastern character 
of the language, have endeavoured to cramp it,to the mould 
of European rules. A Grammarian should not, indeed, 
forget the influence which these wust naturally havé upon 
a tongue, which, although preserved with astonishing origi- 
nality, must, through the use of it by persons in continual 
contact with others whose language was constructed ona 
different principle, have bent much to assimilate with it. 
It will therefore be found, that, according-to the system of 
O’Brien, adopted by O’Reilly, and most others, we must 
Jouok for the infexions of neuns: chtefly to the begimning of 
the words, while we must not neglect their terminations. 
Acting ‘upon this. principle, it matters not whether,. mith 
O’Brien, I make the number of declensions to be three ; or, 
with O'Reilly, four; as his first‘and second are but sub- 
divisions of -O’Brien’s first. O*Reilly’s division is perhaps 
preferable-; and 1 shall fellow it, because it induces fewer 
exceptions to general rules. i : 

Respecting the formation of the cases of regular nouns, I 
must premise, that the Nominative and Accusative, in both 
Substantives and Adjectives, are always the same; so are 
the Dative and Ablative—I shall not, therefore, froth 
henceforth, always notice the Accusative or Ablative cases, im 
speaking of the'rales, or exhibiting the declensions, of either 
species of Nouns. The Vocative of masculine nouns is gen- 
erally like the Nominative, and the Vocative of Feminine 
sometimes ‘ ‘like the Nominative. The Nominative Plural 4s 
generally the same with the Genitive Singular; and the | 
Genitive Plural with Nominative Singular. ‘The first part -of 
this rule will be found to gees with many -other languages, 


for instance, inthe Latin, (bri, &c. - 


The first dechension of Substantives rs of Feminine Nouns, 
commencing orith . vowels ;. the Genitive :requires & to tie 
prefixed; so do all the other cases of the Plural, except the 
Genitive, which requires an x after the article. 


e - ° Ld 


h 


Ce Ezample—o\3, *a virgin. 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. av 01%, the virgin. Nom. ya hos, the virgins. 
Gen. na hoy, of the virgin. Gen. no nos, of the virgins. 
‘Dat. do’n or do an 073, to Dat. d6 ya hosa7b, to the 
the virgin. virgins. 3 


2d Decl. Masculine Nouns beginning with vowels. 


The Nom. and Accusative Singular require ? to be pre- 
fixed. The Genitive Singular suffers no change. Thie 
Plural is as in the first Declension. 


; Example— any *a fish. 

Sing. . ar. or 
‘Nom. an cor, thefish. Nom.na héipc,byarca,the fishes. 
Gen. ay aire: Gen. na niare. 
Dat.vo’p, ordo an tary. Dat. do na hyarcayb, hyarca. 


The gender, then, of a nonn beginning with a vowel is 
easily ascertained in the singular number ; for, if ¢ be pre- 
fixed to the Nominative or Accusative, or 4 omitted from 


.Y 


' the Genitive, itis masculine. _ . P 
$d Decl. Feminine nouns beginning with consonants. 

In this declension the initial letter of gen. sing. never 
suffers variation, but all mutable consonants, (except d, «, 
and i,) if the article is used, must be aspirated in the other 
cases of the sing. In the plural there is no change, except 
in the gen. which must be eclipsed if commencing with a 
consonant that can suffer eclipsis, unless it beans. Some 
grammarians eclipse the dative; and O'Reilly, by his ex. 
,ample,. which is that used here, allows that it may be 
-gometimes expressed by eclipsis, sometimes by aspiration. 


‘-.  '* *  Brample—dcolam, a dove. 
Sing. : Plur. 
Nom. ay éolam, the dove. Nom.nacolaime,orcolama. 
.Gen.ta colatme, or colama. Gen. na scolan. 
Dat.vo'y éolam,5colam,or Dat. vo ya colamayb. 
éolajme. 

een! 

* The addition of the article changes the meaning from @ to the, from 


indefinite to definite; 
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If the noun begin with’ s, followediby 9. vowel, er by 2 
or r, it must be eclipsed ingtead of aspirated, by having ¢ pre-- 
fixed to all the cases of the sing. except the gen. and .vocative, 

; Example—r%l, an eyer 

Nom. an crel, the eye. 
Gen. no rayle. 
Dat. do’ncrpayl. . 
4th Decl. . Masculine Nouns, beginning with consonants... 
In this, the initial letter of the gen. sing. if a mutable con- 
sonant must be aspirated, except it be an s. followed by a 
vowel, or. by Z/ orr. The dative sing. must be aspirated 
or eclipsed. The gen. plur, must be eclipsed, and the vo-- 
catives aspirated. The other cases suffer no change’ 

.Dand c. sometimes afford an exception, as Dja God, 
gen. De. - aes 

Example—copas, a tree. 
- | Sing. Sa Plur. 

Nom. ay opi, the tree. Nom.na cpati. 

| Gen. at cpasi. Gen. na Zcpai. 

Dat. do’ nzcpai orépazi. Dat. dona cpadasb—cpadeas. 
Nouns of this declension, beginning with s, and followed 

by a vowel, or by? or 7, require ¢ to be prefixed in the Gen. 

Dat. and Abl. Sing. 7 ee Se ae? 
Immutable consonants suffer no initial changes:° but, if 

the nouns with which they commence be feminine, ‘they 

aré rele by abroader or double pronunciation after the 

artidle, °° net ky “i 

’The ‘inflexions of nouns .ate 1. often connected with. 
changes in “the vowels contained in them; these become 
more attenuated’than in the ‘Nom. cases; or the reverse : 
they dlso: 2. inflience the terminations of nour. ‘-Con- 

. nected with the changes‘of: the vowels, it: will be -nécessary ' 
to make some observations.on the Genders 6f Noone ; ‘but I 
shall xery much diminish the number of: rules, with their 
exceptions, which are laid down by grammariazs, as they 
are difficult, uncertain, and perplexing; and present only 
afew of them, and such as are generally admitted tobe 


correct.¥ | . | 
: Pan aera wee nee eee ees nee 26s oe en ee ean 
* ¥¢ is recommended to the learner not to incumber himself with there’ 
rules, until he may have acquired some general knowledg¢of the lan- 
giege «ee Le, ‘ i 3 = 
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One test of Genders is the use of the article in the gen. 
sing. If an agrees with the noun it is masc.—if na, fem. ° 
The use of. the aspirated gen. sing. and of the ¢ or A-pres - 
fixed, according to rules already laid down, are also tests. ° 
Most nouns whose last vowel is broad, or ane followed by a 
consonant, are masc. und those whose last vowel is slender, 
are fem. All proper names of men, and in general names of 
offices belonging to men, and nouns signifying males, are 
masculine ; but. names of women, and of offices peculiar te 
them, and nouns signifying females, are feminine. 

Fhe names of countries and rivers are feminine. *’ 


- Diminutives ending in eapy or ay are masculine, and - 
those ending in 265, 05, or 1n, are feminine. 
Derivatives ending in ac, ajSe, vide, -atpe, cy O7ft, * 
or aojpt, and derivative or abstract nouns in-ar or ef, 
aremasculine. — | arn 
Those taking an increase, and endiag in a slender 
vowel, are feminine, as bvayne, perpetuity ;. and ab- 
stract nouns ending in acc or ecd are feminine. . 


Nouns compounded of two substantives are of the gender. 
of the latter. | Oe ee ee 
2. With respect to the inflexions of the terminations, of 
nouns, the rules that are simplé and most general are as . 
fallows— . pareve: S Oo 


-1. The dative and abl. sing. generally terminate like 
the nom. sing. but the dative and ablative plural are 
formed by the addition of 1b, if the last vowel.of the 
nom, sing. be broad, and of 1b if it be slender. Some 
nouns, however, that transpose their final consonarit in | 
the gen. sing. as valac, a burden, gen. valéa, form the | 
dat. and abl plur. by making the addition to the gen. ; 
as yaléoyb: bat in words of one syllable, they some- . 
times end like the nom. plur. as pa rip she men, . 
oO na Ft to the men. 7 ‘ 


2 Regular masculine nouns ending in unaspirated 
consonants, seldom change their final letter ; but, if the 
last vowel be broad, it is attenuatedin the gen. by the 
insertion of 1 after it, thus bac, a garment, gen. braze ; 
if of ‘the feminine ‘gender, they require, besides | 

a 
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this attenuation, (where the last vowel is broad,) the 
addition e to the gen. thus, tip, @ country, gen. sing. 
Tipe ; cor, aleg, corre. ; 
Regular nouns ending in aspirated consonants, 
excepting ¢; seldom vary their terminatiuns in any 
cases, except the dat. plur. ; but if the nom. terminate in 
c, the gen. sing. generally ends-in'%: some nouns 
of one syllable, as eac @ horse, lac a hero, cpoé saf- 
JSron, retain & in the gen. thus, e1é of a horse, Xc._ 
4. Words having o oro for their last vowel, are oftey 
irregular in their attenuation; but: the diphthong ea 
is generally changed into. e}.or 1, ev into eo}, 1a into 
e1, and jo into ea in the masculine, andy in the femi- 
nine, though with exceptions. oe . 
5. Nouns ‘in jp, except derivatives in ojp, usually 


their plurals in anya. 0.00 

8. In masc. nouns the voc. terminates like the gen. 
excepting sueh as take a broad. increase in the gen. 
Fem. nouns terminate their-voc.likethenom. . - 


I have taken much pains to condense from the best au- 
thorities, and to simplify the foregoing rules. They seem to 
admit of the fewest exceptions; and I think that it will suffi- 
ciently appear, from a consideration of them, and fill more 
were the subject to be followed through the conflicting opt-' 
nions of grammarians, that any attempt to regulate the in-- 
flexions of nouns, by exclusive or principal attention to their 
final changes and attenuations, is contrary to ‘the genius of 
the Irish language, and must. lead to endless perplexity.. 


, : yy > . wae ety : ; ios 
_ I shall present -here the modes of: declining the fol-. 
Jowing nouns—\4-4 day, mia ‘month; cpd a hovel, bs 
a cow, ben a woman, and clai children. I omit many ' 
others that are irregular, but of less common use. . 
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-. "Dhe following are taken’ from O'Brien and O” Reilly.’ 


la a day, mas. 


ing. Plur. 
‘Nom. ae serene perteunacs ene roe Lagete, Lavjte. 
Gen. ne, Lao] csssissessooees sseiewees esas Bs 
DGt. Va, Vo..crcscsccscscseceees babaacidecaveseays . Laceyb, Laoyeqb> 
mj] a month, mase. and fem. 
. Sing. ‘Plur. - 
Nom. a tif, OF MM] -rrcesreercecosseoes i. DA {oT a. 
en. DA infora, OF AN) THOT’ ....ccccceee na mf, or mfor. 
Dat. o0’p Tits OF 00 fh secs yisteacssseaess bo ne mnforaye. 
ons a hovel, masc. 
Sing, et Plur. 
Nom. a CHD srsesssrrererereroesnans DO CHO] OF. CHAIEE. 
Gen. an Epao] o..0 DaZcpoorcpds. 
Dat.vo’y 565, or ent, ‘or Cpe. Done enacrnit or. -epaoperb. 
OS a ie fem. 4 y 


| Sing. Plam : 
Nom. ay bé | ove eee CObadegeewcedncrecdesactocce Ha bacar bat , 
Gen. HA. bd, or. bdqn- ddcedec codece DM mbo.-:: 


a do ty BS] 1) ....esessecescsone sasqqeeece OQ ou Oral’ 0G 
eae Beay'a woman, fein.” pane a 
es * Sing. - Plers’? 0° 

Nom. 40.8660 © cic DAM Oe | he AUS, 

Gen. V4 NVA on. DADAVOrmbAN.  . | 

Dat. dD MHE0 sessrcoreeee DONA TINA. , 
bed a tribe, or children, fem. | 

eee - Plur. : 

Nom: uae secasateante Beha ceetanaesusns va clafa. 

GER 4 CLOTHS cpccscesssccssenrseees na Zclahan. 

Dat. BON FLO  «...crerscrssecneee dona clajayb. 


%n is expressive of the diminution: of a substantive, 
thus, cnoc a hill, cnocan a hillock. Some of these 
hiave inferior dithinutioris, as cnoscth a very'smaii Aill. 
‘These are formed by adding the | ‘of the primitive gen. 
in the penultimate syllable, and eee the last a 
into {. 
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v 


Of NOUNS ADJECTIVE. - 


Nouns Adjective abound in the Irish language, and to 


them its poetry owes much of its beauty and force: like 


substantives they suffer changes, both in their initials and 
terminations, which mark their relation to other words ;, and 
the same circumstances contribute to these changes, as 
cause similar variations im substantives. - 


The adjectives generally follow their substantive; and, - 


when they precede them, they suffer no change in their 
termination ; but, if they begin with vowels, they will require 
a ¢ prefixed tothe nom sing. mase. andto the gen. plural, when 


preceded by the article. They suffer no change in the nom.. 


sing. on account of gender, and none in their terminations, 
when they end with vowels. 

Adjectives following substantives generally suffer changes 
as follows— 7 . 


1. With mutables for their initials, (except d, s, or ¢, fol- . 
lowing a noun ending with'n,) they must be aspirated in the . 


nom.* and voc. sing. of the fem. gender, and in the gen. 
dat. and voc. sing of the masc. gender; likewise in the 
plural the gen. fem. must be aspirated—and, note, the gen. 
sing. is eclipsed in the same gender. A es 

2. Terminating in consonants, and having 1. Their last 
vowel broad, they require in the masc. gender an? after 
them, or'else ‘to have the broad vowel changed to ani in 
the gen. sing. but, if'they be of the fem. gender, there must 
be added a small increase in the gen. sing. 2. If their last 


vowel be slender, there is no change from the nom. in the 


gen. masc. but a small increase in the gen. fem. And 

§. According to some grammarians, all the cases of the 
plural, except the gen. take a broad increase, if the last be 
a broad vowel ; anda slender -increase,. if the last vowel’ be 
slender. . , 

Some few adjectives of one syllable, with their last vowel. 
broad, take a broad increase in their gen fem. ; and some, as. 
well as substantives, are so irregular, that they are not re- 
ducibletorule. — 


& 


* Neilson adds the dat. and abl. ahio ; but.O Reilly prefers éclipsing them. 
. B 2 


al 
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Two instances of adjectives, declined in the first three 
cases of both numbers, will suffice as examples here. 
cnad ano, a high tree, masc. — 


Pa 


oo: Binge Phare | 
NOME. 61) CHAT APB seemed eeereeer DS CHOTT S1T106. 
Glew. an épayh ajpio.......... sewenee DA ZCNAD, apd. 


Dat. o0’y cpai or Zcpas apd... .ba ne cpt bab anda. | 


Nom. 29 Bean Aft. ~. HO HINA a] pte, OF apod. 
Gen. DAA AINDE: 5.200000 DA Da AND. ; 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


There are regularly ‘but three; but in poetry the bards, 
ss Mr. O’Brien remarks, ‘passed the ordinary bounds; 
and upon the superlative, which their heated imaginations 
made the positive degree, raised a second comparative and 
superlative ;” and on this even a third of each of these. 

The comparative now in common use.is formed by adding 
e to the positive ; and attenuating the last vowel, if it be 
broad. The superlative is the same.as the comparative, 
with the addition of the particle ar. Itis also expressed by 
the following particles added to the positive, which aspirate 


its initial letter, if it be a mutable consonant. 


ab paps pd. 


\ 


WNjor corrupted from vj r« or nj br, is often prefixed 
tothe comparative: 16 signifies very ; and is rather asign 
of eminent quality in a thing, than a degree of com- 
parison; so also-are rfp, yp, and according to Mr. 
O'Reilly, pap: ap is a particle of excess still more. 
forcible. 


The following adjectives are irregular in their com- 


parison—{Se¢ O'Reilly, Lynch, &c.) 


° 


2 : 


 Positiv. | , Gamparqtivg .: 
MAT, FOO reccercesrsenssenes Fert, Fejppoe. = 
olc, Dad.....csscsscessegeegeecors MELAS: MIIPTR, mertoes 
mon, great. .. csoseeee THO, TQIDG. -- Sdn 
bed, little... sssesveane sae, WHA, lySZaybe. .. | 
Set, short’... sseapeneassreres, BIOL OS Bae. ee 
EODASLONG . cpeccserqsecareee FOPDES P]y RATIO, rEIDIDe. 
au bay. teeseseecentnd RPM, tvrarbe, vo, viafoe. 
GE by NOt nrcrstersesrsnersseetes TED, TOIER, ee “so 
DEF, FOO cas. cerepereacees rere DEG. 1 5 


FOSY neai,. Sheeee yay Se carbeesers FONETSS, gorge. . : : : : 


. "Adjectives of place. end i in ‘ad, added tu thé name of 
the place; a3 thus, Spaw Spain, Spajneac Spanish, and 
also a Sj aniard, or Spanish man. | 

ee, of nuinbers are as sca reed Neilson, &c.) 


a _, Cardinal, , Ordinal, as Aint, &Cs 
cae ns erohay gad” "800, eM Se ee “cevp. A 
2, ,. «00, OF DA, «ss Da. <—, 4 
ace Sy 3 2 ite CHE ‘ ; cpleay. , sVoud 
By Be _coacarnor cepée,cgenanpaby. 
- Sy MBs c¥zed.. 
By fey rejfed. 
7). 'fecr, 9° reactrjads 
A + oécad. * 
Pe SOLE a. Haor, '- DAOHIAS. . 
. 10, - i ce dec, a : Fe) G1EMHAS. | > 


“AM that follow, up to: twertty, ae expressed ee combing 
tions: of the foregoing, thus—' .. : 


Fl, . AM Star, nonds Beas. 

20, rycce; pu. ytceay.. |! 
2h, aon aster fitde, sopnhad ptteads. 

Im wa Teese, Bana fpccear. 


. Two more instances wilh exhibit the. nature of these coms | 
pounds ope tol0QR .. -;. 
30, Deqs ate Heced, sie crags ay Fitcean. 
31, .- 0p ats3-y Feeds peas onecee 
. 100, CED, | 
200, . . .,QaGb0DdD, . ae yee = 
1000, Miley Lo we anil eae 
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There is an idiom in very common use, which is to tall 7 
great 6— : a a” ee as rc ee ! 
: Ex. mort Ferry, Va wienk ay oon, Dae 9 

Persons are thus—aop, one person; vjr or beypc, 
two persons; cyyup, three; and so on, cetépan, - 
CYZST, feireft, TEactan, ocTapy, Naonrap, De;Cnaman. 
Numbers over ten are thus expressed—aon-reyt-déyz, 
eleven men, &t. The influence of these on aspiration 
shall be noticed hereafter. : 

The termination of a vowel before p is therefore often’ 
indicative of person, and, added to‘a word, gives it that 
character ; thus,melca deceived, melcayp or oj deceiver. 

The termination aéc is, in general, the sign of a sub- 
stantive formed from an ‘adjective, somewhat similar ‘to. 
the termination mess in English, thus, peapatyyl manly, 
Feapatylace manliness. When the primitive ‘adjec- 
tive ends in co, the substantive is formed by the addi- 
tion of r, thus, macanca honest, macancar honesty. 

The following example will serve to exhibit some of 
the combinations usual in the formation of derivative 
words in the Irish language; but I do not conceive it 
necessary to enlarge upon this subject here. 
mealca deceived, is the part. past of the verb fo deceive. 
mealcasp a deceiver, mealcaipecc deceit. 
mealcan a low deceiver. melcanar low deceit. 

Phere is a general rule in the composition of words, 
which is much quarrelled with by many grammarians, 
as having somewhat injured the language, by the striet- 
ness with which it has been adhered to. It will be 
found to-have been very generally adopted. Lt is tech- 
nically called leatay pe leatan, 1 caol pe caol; or 
broad with broad, and elender with slender ; and it 
makes it necessary, ‘‘ that -the. vowel whieh goes be- 
fore a consonant, must be of the same class with the 
vowel which follows that consonant ; i.e. both broad, 
or both slender.” Hence we have reall treason, and 
pealeaipn a trator ; but from.cane speech, we cannot by 
this rule have cazycayp, so that this termination must be 
thus, cajnteoip.—(See O’Reilly’s Preface to his Dic- 
tionary, c. Ll. Nejéson and O'Brien.) . 
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3°" of Pronouns.’ 


‘Pronouns ate’ of sit kihts—-Personil, ‘Pbitestive, Rela. 
Ove Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Indefinite. 


ss 3 


_ The Personal Pronouns are—we: L rv show. or you, 
e ore he, y.ory she, They. are thus declined" ; 


e 


| me, I. 

Say. ' Plur. 
Nom. me | Ieee ore crocs carvebes ro we. 
Gen. mo mine, or of me ... ait our, or of us. 
Dat. do’ ordo’ ri, fordo De, dvID, for do 19), to uB. 


to me. _ > 
FCC MO MET wo hasecceecoeeetbe 4D on rv. Rg A 
Ab. vs’ m, for vad me from me va i, for vad 10, frbin ube 
: fog ; Pe ae ici: them. aie ! : we 
Newse CY CHOW dees cdcesseescises se 10 or 1b ye. 


Gen. do thine or of thee... banorbrp, vemrcerahyon 
Dat: vv'c; fir Bo cy, to” thte’ 8745, fordo7b » to ye. 
Hoe: dv thew’: becibicestseseesens Wor ribjye 

- Wee. errs Ota 4. sseeces BreODyels 

AD, OV aS OP Yard, for vie sar "7s forvas wana tow x 
i “1 te Hom thee, ie 


ea py a oR a 
Singular, Plural... Me US 

{New ye he, andy she viiaa jadior prow they. 

Gen. .& his, ite, of him, hexs, « their dr: of thems. 


or of her. 7 
‘Dat. do to him; 8%, for do 4, dojb to them. Sey & 
_.’ to her. : & 
Acc, e him, it, heer... ee , 14d. ‘them. 


Ab. vod from, him;,va; 5 K vadts from. them. 

vase}, for y4d J, from her. bd 

‘ Phe possessives are, dé‘mine, 6 thine, or your, « his, 

thers, its, or theirs... These are only thie genitives of say 
personal pronouns, 
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There is an emphatic furm belonging to both per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns—thus, me is I; but the 
_addition of re thus, mjre, creates the emphatic méan- 
ing, I myself. ea 
This addition is of re oryre in thé Ist person, ya in 
s the 2d, and 7}, r10, or pan, in the 3d person sing. e in 
th * ‘person, te in the 2d, and ran in the 3d person 
plural. 


Exumple.... dete wocan he OO a 


mire myself, . 

tyra thyself, bvycyra to thyself. ae ae 

_-rérin or érgn himself, sr) or pyr) herself, no panto binrself. 
,19ne or rynne ourselves, ie 

tibre yourselves, nj bre to yourselves. 

TIAOfaD or yadpan th msiltea: ‘poybren to themselves. 


ow 


3 
x 


: oe eee fe, aes ; 
The emphatic increage, when added to a possessive 
pronoun, is generally put to the noun that. follows: it, 
thus, mola ra my hand ; but an hyphen should pro- 
perly be used, thus, mo-lam-pa. ‘The increase to posa- 
sessives is ra in the sing. and 2d person plural, ne in 
the Ist, and ran in the 3d person plural. 

Fey is a word expressive of self or own, and is used 
with possessive pronouns in like manner, e.g. mo lat 
Fen, mine own hand. ‘ rin, aes: 

rym or yiym occur’ some‘ mattberipts- subjoined 
in the emphatic form to the different person ef re.. 


Personal and possessive pronouns aré often campounded 
with prepositions, so as to appear but one word. The 
learner should become well acquainted with these, as the 
are almost always used in combination, and withéut any 
apostrophe, or other mark, to note their being so com- 
pounded. 3 aa 


The letters a, 1, t t,.or p,. are often introduced to: 
connect the words: the latter, however, only in; the 34 
person, | , 
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Three examples of this mode of combination. will serve 
‘ te illustrate this subject here. : 


el. . Example—raz with. 
BE—MO eecesscceens 43am with me. 

: Pome > ME TT TTT ETT 454d thee. 
ee Se sone OIRO ——— him. | 
ee eee AIC] her. 
—— 10) cnceseeee AZUL us. | 
Onsen. STAID —— ye. 


Bi scaicteveteits O04 + ——— them. 


cpt] through. 


TIGHTS cereessserssees crim through me. 

ae tree “Thit, ———~ thee... 
© taseceesnene THD — eee him. 

—— 1. cevececceves CfU]E] ———ee. her. 

— 11) seveevcccece Sftfi), mene UB, 

ors 16 sredeevecccoven cp. me. YE, 


& SGevteoseoces eae rpjote 


them. : Ms it 


do to. 
dvo—mo COC OOT OSL COE SoM to my. 
ste DO! escesevetes cone ddd — thy. 
a, Se ee d’a — his or her. 
mm ATL wcccccccscsccens Daft — our. 


Suséenedoer: ty — their. 


In possessive. pronouns thé: third pefson singular, and se- * 
cond and third plural, do not unite with the preposition ; and 
in the third persons-aipg..and plur.:they require ann to be © 
prefixed, thus— ; | mood 

¢o n'a, under his, her, or their. 

The emphatic increase of the personal compounds 
is as in the case of the primitives, thus, azampa with 
myself ; but the possessive compounds require that the 
increase should follow the noun with which they are 
connected, thus, prem lampa with mine own hand. 
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. The faux other kinds of pnonoahs ‘areindeclinable. | 


The relative pronouns are 4, who, which, that, alt 
that, whatever ; an&doG/qota, whi,‘ which : they are 
indeclinable. _ ee 

The demonstrative pronounsare; ro, this, these, here ; 
riv, that, those; there; (1% and vo, thet, those, there, or 
yon. Shey hae tae gs EE 8 os ce. Higkan’ ee = Ne 


Interrogative. pronouns -are. cja,.ce, cf, who, which ; 
cj, cred, Cad,.what; co,mhat,where.. - - 

These interrogatives combined with adverbs, make the 
following words in very common use—y 


capoqy, “When, ~ = or c4, or caPs, what time? 
cade, ~“: whertforé, or ca fat, what cause ? 
caer, - wihrentt;~ ~or cay, - = what from? 
cat, --when,~— or'casjc’ °-. what place? 
cajoa, -howtong; orcé4paos, © what long? 
cjonsy, ‘how; orca nop, - what mode ? 
cjonad, -where, ~ “orcajonas, © ‘what place ? 
cyead, what, Of Cd 1A0d, what thing ? 


O’Brien mentions, 54d, cad, ZYD, Ca, Ce, 54, and se, 
as interrogative adverbials that are indiscriminately 
used. 2°... - 


Indefinite pronouns gre ay ce, an c4,. he, or the per. 
son who, or that ; cac, sac, all, every ; cvjo, ¢13510, 
some.; ale, ejle, ojle, ather ; vile, all; -neac, any 
one ; ce be, cid. be, 345. be, uhkaaoever, whatsoever, - 
which are contractions. of .cja and bad, or. br, wus,-or. : 
were. : r 
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Of VERBS and PARTICIPLES. 


Verbs are of four kinds, Active, Passive, Impersonal and 
Neuter—the. latter have no. passive -voice, the impersonals 
have a passive termination. . 

_All regular verbs have'l. two. voices, Active and Passive. 

2..Six Moods, Imperative, Indicative, Potential,:Condi- 
tional, Consuetudinal, and Jofinitive. 

3. Three Tenses, Present, Past, and Future; these tenses 
have. each of them a relative form, gaverned by a relative 
pronoun, expressed or understood. | 

4. Two Numbers, Singular and. Plural. 

5. Three Persons; and 

6. Three Participles,. Present, Past, and Future. 

Mr. O'Reilly and others very properly make but one 
conjugation, for the final Vowel being. bread or long makes 
no difference in regard to the general rules ef inflection. 

Verbs as well as Pronouns have an emphatic form, thuse~~- 
caim I am, cajymne TF myself am. 

The second person sing. imper. mood is the root of the 
Verb; but it appears in Sic onarica under the first person 
sing. indic. mood, and. present tense. 

Tie! Consuetudinal Mood is denied by some grammarians, 
but I adopt it on the authority of O’Reilly, Lynch, Halliday, 
and others: and it will be clear to any reader of Neilson, 
that he should have made it a mood, and not a tense, as he 
makes it to be sometimes past, sometimes future. 

The inflections of'Verbs are very much distinguished 
by initial changes, which appear in the example, and shall 
also be presented in one view hereafter. 

The following general rules respecting final changes are 
borrowed from O!Brien. | 

1. No:Verb can grammatically end in.m or in the plural, 
oro:inthe singular, .— - 

2. The first pers. sing. indic. mood, pres. tense, ia always 
formed by adding am or jm to the root, according as its 
final vowel be broad or slentler. | 

3. The letter f should never. be omitted in the future 
tense of any verb, except the Auxiliary ; thus, meal deceive 
thou, mealpad I will deceive. This letter is also always 
used in the potential and conditional moods. 

4. Active Verbs in the consuet. mood, change the final’ 
m of the first pers. sing. indic. mood, pres. tense into #, if 
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the pronoun accompany it ; but that mood in passive verbs 
is formed by adding r to their participles. 

'' 5. When a relative is either written or understood, all 
the persons of the indic. pres. end in as or eas ; but the past 
tense ends like the root of the verb. 

' The preceding rules are such as are most generally ac- 
knowledged and important—the student will learn others 
best, from the example of a regularly conjugated verb. 

‘' It is to be observed, that grammarians give two conju- 
ae of a regular verb, the antient and the modern—the 

rst 16 more common in books; the latter in conversation, 
and it does appear to be a bending of the oral language. to 
the necessity of assimilation with modern tongues, by the 
more frequent use of auxiliary verbs and separate particles, 
in order to express the various inflections. I conceive it 
to be necessary to exhibit them both ; but it will in the first 
_ as proper to present the conjugation of the auxiliary, 
to be, &e. 


AUXILIARY VERB. 


The several modifications of the verb fo be are drawn 
from five sources—ar or jf t¢ ts; ta ts, tt 2s; fuyl zs, 
gt is; pojb was ; and by or byd tt és. 


1. My or 47 is only used in two tenses of the indicative 
mood; as 7 me I am, or it is 1; 1p cu, &c. and ba or 
bud me J was, or t¢ was I; and so on with the pro- 
nouns of the several persons. 

This auxiliary is frequently used with a repetition 
of itself, or of ca, thus, yr @ 17 lasojp tf ts he that is 
strong; ty mecalajoipn eéts [that am strong. The 
English learner.will here recognise a common Hiber- 
- nicism, which is a literal translation of the Irish idiom. 


2. Ga is used only in the present indic: and as a posi- 
tive affirmative, instead of the present indic. of bj: « 
is very frequently, but improperly, affixed to it, as 
acaym Iam. “a 
Indic. present—modern mode. 

ta me, or aca me Jam; and so with the several 
personal pronouns. 
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Antient mode. 


Sing. Plur. 
TAIN, OF ATAIM. TAMUP,TAMAOID, OF ATAMY It 
TAIL, TAO{f, Or acap, &c. &e. 
TH, OF ata. cabun, cata], tataoy, or 
atabyn, &e 
TAID, OF ATATD. 


3. Bevyl, or fel ta, et 2s. 
Modern mode. 


beylym, or ¢ylym, and beryl, or ryl me Fam; brujl, or 
tujl cy thou art ; and so through the several persons. | 


Antient mode. 


Sing. Plur. 
Brvlim, J am. bey ylmyp, or bevy lmyd. 
Bryylyn. bryylbvn, or Bey leyd. 
Bryy{l re. Berylio. 


Also, gaqlim, grylip cv, &e. 


Negative . present, (from aac and Netlson.) 
Sing. 
n1 bevilim, vjel me, or nj’l | v1 bevitmpe,bpet T13, njel- 
me I am not. md, or HP lmyd. 
nj bevylip, nyel, or nj’b cu. | ny bevite, Bevyt 1b, nyel, 
or nj’l rb. 
p71 bevyl, nyel, or n7l pyad. 


yn bevy! pa, nyel, or vj’l re. 


Interrogative, .of which o or sy prefixed is the sign. 
7 dep las or Beyyl | Bevilmaoyp, brvjleam, or 


me, am Bevyl ri? 
Bevqlip, or bevyl cv ? Beyil pb? . 
bgvyl pe? Berl, or beryl T14d2 


4. nab was, of which there is but one tense, to wit, 


the past. Mr O’Reilly says, that it is a contraction 
from po by. 


Modern mode. 
pao me, J was, or was I ? and so through the persons. 
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Antient mode. 


Sing. Plur. 
flabay’L was. pabamarn. 
pabear pababan. 
qiayzb. - pabadatt. 


5. bj or by it is. 
Imperative mood. 


Sing. Plur. 
, f bfos r10, bibtts bjodsmaoyd. 

bj, bf be thou. bod pb, b/s 15; 
byad, or b7e re. bfod pad,. bid, bjotr, bA5yd. 

Indicative—Present Tense. : 
bid m I be, or exist. bjd40 r1H, bjodmup, bjos- 
bjd{n cv, bid. mH ao]d. 
bjd10 fe. | bjdqn rb, bjodbyp. 

; bjdjn pyad, bj575. 
Past Tense. 


This tense always ‘requires the aspiration of the initial, 
if a mutable consonant. 
Sing. Pl 
Bi, ba, sibs te, or bfS;7, ba-[bj, or ba ‘fa, bfomur, Barmar. 
Sar, byor. 
bj, ba, 67S cv, or byseqr, |bj, orbs 776, bjobyp, babyy. 
badatr. 
bj, ba, or bid re. bj, or ba Fad, bjodan, nNOS 
Future. 
be1d Fix, beSmy pt, bépsn79, 
béym, brodraoyp. 
bed 7718, beqSby pn, byaba7d. 
bey pyad, bezd70, byabayd. 
Relative byay or ty me byar. 


Potential mood—this mood always requires the aspi- 
ration of the initial. 
be157y, or bed 15, J would | bed rH, beydmir. 
be. bed pyb. 
Bedeas. Bed fa, bexdair. 
bed re. 


bey me, bey, bya. 
bed cy, bézdyp. 
bors, or or beys re. 
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*Conditional mood, Present Tense. 
Sing: Plur. 
ma bjm, by, oF BSH mé | ma ae Bimaoyd, or 67515 


ma bySin, or 6515 cr. 1190 ae rib. 
mo bd5, or 6y6]H fe. mo bid1H pad. 
Past Tense. 
da mbéd;n, or mbes me | da A a or mbes 
I were. 
da mbeseasd, or mbeqd cr. | da see: or mbe15 71b.: 
de mbeys, or mbesd re. — | da mbesdyp, or mbezd‘pyan_ 


Future Tense. 


ma biom If I shall be. ma byomaoyp, or Bion ri. 
19a blo cr. ma Brot 776. 
ma bio re, ma byod pan. 
Consuetudinal mood— Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 
dim, be;Sim, or bjS1) me | bymaoyd,byaH ryn,or bySp 7h. 
Lam usually. bjtq5, or byaiy ry. 


bjd1p, bya cu, or bySean cy. bjd70, byd, or byas pyad. 
by, bya re, or bedSean re, ne 
or byor. ( Lynch.) 
Relative bejSear, bir, bdean that usually és. 
Interrogative, ay mbydeai ? ; 


Past Tense. 
vo bh J was usually. ag bymir, or bymaojp. 
do Byta. do bycy5. 
do bydead. dO bpir. 
No future. 


Infinitive mood and participles. 


do, or & bet fo be. 035 belt being. 
jap mbeyt having been. ap cy beyt about to be. 


* As it is impossible to reconcile the grammarians in the detail of 
this meod, I shall copy Mr. ase 
Cc 
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The interrogation is ay, and it is often used without 
the verb, the latter being understood, as an me? isit I? 
ay tv? is tt thou? &e. This interrogative particle, 
used before consonants which can be eclipsed, causes 
eclipse, when the » is generally omitted, as « mb15yn 
ty ? do you be ? and often the particle is dropped thas— 
mbidjn cy? | 
The negatives of this verb are ya in the imperative, 
and H; in the othér moods. . 
Note, that the tenses of the potential mood. may be 
forined; by prefizing af or jy for the present, bs for the 
past, and bus for the future tense,.to such words as 
cop right, e151n necessity, reyo{p power, &c.; followed 
by the pronoun, which is properly the nominative to 
the'verb, and the verb itself in the infmitive mood; 


thus—be ¢djp Sat, (oF bo me,) « bee I should herve 


heen ; literally, it is right for me to have been, or be. 
They are also formed by placing t131m I come or agree, 
used impersonally ; or cajt¢}5 must, or tt obliges ; in 
like mannér before the pronoun and verb; thus—vn 
£15 lyom, (or le the,) « bejé J cannot be. This idiomatic 
form of expression is very common, and must be care- 
fully recollected and applied. 


' VERBS ARE REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 


The following exantple of ‘the conjugation of a 
regular verb is taken from O’Brien, corrected by 
O’Reilly, and approved by Scurry, &c. It will be 
wnneeessary to exhibit the English, except as in the 
manner already adopted. 


meall deceive, active voice. 


Imperative Moed—Modern mode. 


Sing. Plur. 
mealad rp. 
meall deceive than. mealad ryb. . 


mealad re let him deceive.'| mealatd ryan. 


es 


St 


Antient mode. 


Sing. .. a Plur. = 
: mealam, mealainaoyd,* 
mealamarr. 
mel mealajse. | 
melas. mealajoir, mealayd. 


Indicative Present ‘Tense—Mod. mode, 


mealajm I deceive, mealaiy cv, &c. 
Antient mode. © 


mealajm. meslaman, mealamaoyd. 
wesley. wealabap, mealzaoy. 
mealazdre. mealayd. 


Past Tense—Mod. mode. 

In this tense and in the potential mood, the particle 
do is generally expressed before the verb; and always 
so if the initial letter be r, or a‘ vowel. 

teall me I deceived, weall cu, &c. 
: Antient mode. | 


thealar. thealamapt, trealam. 
tnealarr. toealaban. 
toeall. thealadan, thealayo. 


K'uture Tense—Mod. mode. 
_ mealpad me I will deceive, mealpad cu, Ke. 
Antient mode: . 


Sing. — Plur. 
_mealpad. | } wealram, mealramatt, 
healpaytt. | tmealgamaod. — 
mealpayd- mealzaban, mealparde. 
mealrayd. 


Potential Meod—Mod. mode. 
thealpayh 1 would deceive, Hwealpas cy, ke. 


ee ee we ne rr ee ee: ete ern ren en eater oar oem an ote eeeeany 


* This termination woujd be thus in Ce 1 conceal, ceylymyo, because 
that the last voweliin the root of the verb is slender ; so in some ‘other 
inflections; but I domot consider. it necessary to notice them further 
‘than by this general remark, 


- 
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Antient mode. 


thealpai. thealpadmaoif. 
thealpad. thealpasde. 
tyealpad re. thealpardjr. 


Conditional Mood; eclipse the initial letter, if it be 
one capable of it. | 
oa mealtasi if I would deceive, &c. as in the Potential 


ood. . 
Consuetudinal Mood—Present Tense. 
Same in both modes. 


mealaim, ormealad me Tusually deceive, mealai cy, Kc 
Past Tense. | 


mealajm I used to deceive. | thealamaoyr. 
thealéa. tmealaojde. 
thealad. thealadaoyp. 
Infinitive Mood and Participles. 
The same in modern and antient modes. 
do, or a realad to deceive. 
Present..a5 mealad. deceiving. 
Past. aptmealas having deceived. 
Future. ay ct; mealad about to deceive. 

The initials of the infinitive mood and the past 
participles are always aspirated ; but the latter may 
also be eclipsed, instead of aspirated. 

The relatives are mealay that deceives ; theall that 
deceived ; rhealpat that will deceive; mealad that 
used to deceive. (See General Rule 5.) 

ee. : Passive Voice. 

This voice is conjugated in the modern mode, by 

refixing the auxiliary verb to the participle, thus— 
bie me mealea Lam deceived ; and so throughout. It 
is therefore expedient to confine the conjugation here 
to the antient mode. 
Imperative Mood. 


mealcan be deceived. 


ing. ur. | 
mealcan me let me be deceived, meslcan tu, and so 
through the persons. | 
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Bndicative Present Tense. 


tatm mealca, mealzan me | caman mealza, mealcap 
Lam deceived; 10. 

cart mealca, mealcayt tu. ['cabap mealca,mealcapyb. 

ta re mealca, mealcape. | cajo mealca, mealcan 
jad: | 


Past Tense. 
mealad me Iwas deceived, mealad ty e—jj—jb—14d 


Future Tense. 
mealpadan or mealpan me I will be deceived—tv—e, 
ne &e. 


Potential Mood. 
mealpabe me I would be deceived, iv—e, &ec. 
Conditional Mood. 
oa mealrajse me if I would be deceived, tv—e, Ke. 


Consuetudinal Mood—Present Tense. 


mealcan me Iam usually deceived, and so through 
the persons. 
Past Tense. 
mealcaojse me Fused to be deceived, &e. 


Infinitive Mood. 
vo or a bext mealea to be deceived. 


Present. mealca deceived. 
Past. jan na betmesica ‘having been deceived. 
Future. ap cy beyt mealca = about to be deceived. 


* The negative and interrogative particles are the same 
in both voices, The negative particle of the present 
‘and future tenses indic. is y}, and of the past tense, fp, 
Dian, or nyo; in the imper. mood it is ya. ‘The inter- 
‘Yogative of the indie. present and future is a, «0, OF HAC, 
and of the past tense ap, nacap,or nan: The influences 
a these particles on aspiration shall be noticed here- 

er. ~ 
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The following particles are signs. of the potential 
mood—da, ma tf, 50 until, mrp unless. 50, and zyTt 
followed by bvé or ¢a, form the optative sign; as 30, 
or Zp £4, or bjd, mealca bedip may you be deceived. 

Affirmative particles are map as; Zupt, 50, d0 that ; 
tho—vdo and « are also signs of the infinitive mood. 


Impersonal verbs have passive terminations in the 
several moods and tenses, thus— 


Imperative Mood. 


- lvadctan let tt be reported. . 
Indic. Pres. lvatcay it is reported. 
Past. vated it was reported. 
Fut. \Wvotpan it will be reported. 


Potential Mood. 
_ lyadgasse tt would be reported. 
| Consuetudinal Mood. 
lvadiaoys it is usually reported. 


I shall present here an abstract of the conjugation 
of a reflected verb from Neilson, as it exhibits much 
of the peculiar idiom of the language—it partakes of 
the character of neuter, and is incapable of being 
inflected in the passive voice. 


covayl sleep. 
Imperative Mood. 
Sing. | Plur. 
codlamaojd, bymj> vant 


| . Zcootad. 
copayl, by do colad. sleep | codlasde, bd 7b bv pp Zcod- 
thou. — lad 


conlaydre, by pe na Coolad | codlays rad, bjod rad ne 
let him sleep. . Zcoolad. . 


The Infinitive Mood and participles are not peculiar 
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Indicative Mood—Present Tense. 


Sing. codlajm, ca the. mo codlad I sleep. 
coolasn ty, ta ty do Goolad. 
coolayn re, to re (or r1) 0a codlad. 
- Plur. covlamaojd, tamaord nan scovlad. 
—— codolajn rib, ca pb byp scoolas. 
—— codlajn ryab, ca pyad na sconlad. 
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‘In a similar manner are the past and future tenses 
of this mood, and the other moods, &c. conjugated ; 
combining the proper mood and tense of the auxilia 
verb, and the proper pronoun, with the infinitive mood, 
to express each mood, tense, and person of the re- 
flected verb. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


_ The irregular verbs form the principal difficulty in the 
Irish language. It might naturally be expected that this 
tongue should have suffered much from license in its gene~ 
ral use: it has been now, for centuries, the medium of inter- 
course among the most illiterate people of the country, 
people living in places the most remote from each other ; 
and has not had the advantages of a college, a theatre, a 


court, or a capital; not even those of an acknowledged | 


grammar, or,. until lately, a dietionary, where its standard 
' might be supposed to be found: it is therefore more sur- 
prising that there should be so little contradiction between 
its several dialects, or of wild offspring from its genuine but 
uncultivated roots, than that there should be a difficulty 
subjecting it to the rules of saneieeh In treating of these 
verbs I shall not exhibit all their inflections, but merely 
present such parts of them as are most irregular ; leaving the 
thorough understanding of them to be acquired by that 
which alone can teach them well—rractTice. 


1.—bvean do,.or make. 
Indicative Mood, Past Tense. 


Sing. Plur. 
Mod. mode. Ant, Mod. mode. Ant. 
tp me I did do. Hear. iy ri. Heaman. 
whee. S| pyr. md rib. ° | pyijeaban. 


N15 fe. More. 118 TIAd. THijeadan. 


—_‘/ 
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This Tense is also thus— 
do Bey me, or do Seanar I did-do, Se. . 


Passive ‘Voice—Imperative Mood. 


Sing. Mod. mode. -] bid pep preqa. | 
bid 1815 be thou done. | byb- rb pag - 
bqS re ned. bd ppad. pep. . 


Also, b]5 déance and déancapn ty be thau done, dc. 
| Infinitive Mood and Participle. 
00 or 4 bejé deanta, or 1é18 to be done. 
déANTS, OF Tté]6 done, or. made. — 
Indicative Mood—Present Tense, 
Is conjugated with either péanza, or 1é15, as ta me or 
Taym déanca, or pé15 [am done, &c. 
Past Tense. | 
wHead me I was done, &c. Also, bid me déanca, &e. 
a ‘Conditional Mood. 
da mbaojn Deanca, or péyb, and so through the several 
persons. 7 | 


| 2.—z 649m or ZN) I .do.or snake. 
Indicative Mood—Present’T ense. 


_ , Sing. , | Plur. 
30jd(m, Or Zo. B15 T1, BojOwsJo or Zv]5- 
GZHO-TY, OF ZHpOif. Map. 

5010 re- - SMB TH, ‘HOSTS, Or FHjd- 
: aft. 


| FMS P1ad, 591846. - 
Allthe other inflections of this, are expressed by 
the preceding verb, except the subjunctive, which is 
also ms nim Hf Ido, &c. 
3.—abalp say. 
Active Voice—Imperative Mood. 
abaip say thau; abarpyo re, &c. 
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Infinitive Mood and. Participles. 
. «BO, OF & Tae fo say. 
Present. a3 ad saying. 

Past. joan pods having said. 
Future. opt; pas about to say. 
Indicative Moed--- Present Tense—Mod. mode. 
derpim Fsay, deyp cv, re, Kc. 

Antient mode. 


vespym TF say, DeIpMmId, Depfeaman. 


de PY IR. de]NtjS, dezpreabap. 
Deypt fe. /DeTfID. 
Past:‘Tense—Mod. mode. 

ovibayns we, tu, &. 
 Antient made. 

orbnar J said. oy bnamar. 

orbrair. ovbrabap. 

ovbajnc re. nv bpaner. 


Future Tense— Mod. Mode. 
deanEad rye, cy, Kc. 
| Antient mode. 
oSsapipad I wilt say. 


déanfamar. 
veappaytt véanpaban. 
Deappead fe. DEAT EAB, 


«# is often prefixed to in sent, and past tenses of 

of this mond, as a deipim J suy, a oy baing FL gaid. 
Potential mood, veapfayy, &c. Conditional mood, 

da yeoean¢ayy, &c. Consuetudinal mood, ves@1m, 


depeah me, &c. a5 in meallapy. 
Passive V.oiae-—Imperative Mocd. 
abancat let it be said. 
Partigiple—paée was said. 
D 
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Indicative Mood. 
Present. veiniean it is said. 
Past. ovbp0d tt was said... 
Future. oeappapn it shall be suid. 
Consuetudinal Mood. veynczy used to be said. 


Relatives in this verb. 
Present tense. » dep that says. 
Past. aorvbapc that said. 
Future. a déanpor that will say. 
Interrogatives— Present Tense. 
an abptaqm do I say. an oubpaman? 
an abaip cv? op dey p76? 
anabaip pe? — ap depo? - 
So with the negative pj. 
Past and future tenses as in the affirmative. 


4.—cy54m I come. 
Imperative Mood. 
TAFZAD PIN, T/Zeamaoyp, - 
TADAMAO)P. 
tazao, ryb, cpzead. 
can, come thou. : | 


THZAD Pad, TSOP, Ta- 
TAZAD Fe, TAPAD, T/FEADS. Zo orr- 


Imperative Moed and Participles. 


do or a ceacc to come. 
Present. a5 ceact =. coming. 


Past. .tap oteace. having come. 
Future. an a teact. about to come. 


Indicative ‘Mood—Past T ense—Modern mode. 
tains me L came, &e. 


‘Antient mode. 
canzear. CapiZaman, Canacram. 
TAINS, CANZAIT. tanzaban. 


TAINS Te. Tanzaden, tancacan. 
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Future Tense—Mod. mode. 
tjocead me J well come, cjocpad cu, &c. 
Antient mode. 


TIOCKADd. TIOCHAMAO]d, Tjocpaman. 
TOCA TL. | cjocradbahy, tjocrsose. 
tjocpad re. ~ . TIOCF AID. a 
Relatives. 
Present tense. tiZea¢ that cometh. 
. Past. tajnzear that came.” 
Future. tjocror = thut- will come. 


Potential Mood. tyocratn, &e. 
Conditional Mood. da orjocrfayn, &e. 


ce Or tejd. Go. 
Imperative Mood. 
TE054D, OF [MTS £1H,ceAd4- 
MAOIT, TE]OmM]d, TE SmI 15 
_  WOETSMyd, jmejmir.- 
céabajo, or imej5 rb, 1m 


cad, 1mty% go thou. tjze. 
TeaHadB re, mtjsed pe, | céadad or Imes rao, TeA- 
céjd fe. | bapair, 1mt75 yo. 


Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
no, or «a Srl, or d {mteacc: to go. 
Present. a3 dvi, or az jmteacce 8 =—s_ going. 
Past. jap youl gone. 
Future. ap cy ovl about to go 
Indicative Mood—Past Tense—Mod. mode. 
évajs me I went, cvasd cr, &e. 
Antient mode. 
cvador I went. cyamar. 
évadaip. cvaban. 
cYayd fe. , . CYADATI, AD.WACDAdDAH, - 


ertnteedicn 
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Futttre Tense—Mod.. mode. 
tacead the J wilt yo, pacess'cu, Se. 


Antient mode. 


pacpad. _ | pacpamaoys, pactam. 
pacpayft. _| Racpaban, pacass. 
tacEead fe. | «| Pacpay. 


Potential Mood—pacrayy, &e. 
Conditional Mood—va facpajp, &c. 
_ ‘Consuetudinal Mood-—Present Tense. * 
ftacaym oréejdjm; pacary, Nidal me, cu [usually go, 


Past Tense. 
00 ACAD, Of Bd Ce1S{h T used to go, &c. | EA 
Relativeéey6ea5 thitt sed to go. 
The following inflections of this verb are added 
from Neilson. | 
Past Tense--Negative—n Seacar, or yy Seaca me 
I did not go; and interrogative of the same tense, 
a oceacar did I go 9 | | 


6.245 1m E see. 
Emperitive Mood—Moil. nidde. 
Fee see thou, teycyo fe, ‘Ke. spelt also peac and reve, 
&c. . 


Antient mode, 


peje see thou, felceamaoyf, peyceamaoyd . 
FeTCId fe. ; 1 peqcySe. - | 
: 1 FejCO LT, FETCyd. 


Infinitive Mood and Participles. 
Foicriy to see. _ 
Indicative Mood—Present Tense. ¢y31m Z see, &e. 
Interrogative. an bpaycym, brajcea® cu dol see, bes.» 
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Hy 


Past Tense—-Mod. mode. 
éopatpic me I saw, copasne cy, &e. 


Antient mode. 


copnapcar I saw. CONCAMATte 
Copaficarr. concabap. 
conajpcre. . Concadap. 


Interrogative. « beacar,orbpaca me did I see, ty, Ke. 
Future Interrogative. « brajcim shall F see ? 


Consuetudinal Mood. 
rejcjm or 65m J usually see, pajcip, or fajcead ty, 
or Gd p, or cyseasH cv, Ke. : 
Passive Voice—Imperative Mood. 
Eatcteap, or cjéean tu be thou seen, &c. 


Indicative Meod—Present Tense. 
cyteatt me, parcteap me, cv, e [am seen, &c. 
- Past Tense. 
Copapicad or cojcad. me, tv, e [ was.seen, &c. 
Potential Mood. 
pajcrbe me I would be seen, &é. 
Conditional Mood. 
va brajceide me if IL would be seen, &c. 
Consuetudinal Mood. 
£4|ccyd or Cy2js used to be seen. 
Neilson makes the negatives: indic. to be y} faycym 
I do not see, ny facar I ded: not see, and yy cipeao I 
shall not see. He makes..also racar, &e. to be the 
past, and fajcean the future tenses of the indic. passive 
voice. In his subjunctive mood likewise he conjugates 
the two verbs together, thus—ma cjceap, or ma fatcean 
if I be seen. I think the several writers too mugh 


confounded ¢1z}m I see, and paacaym [ look or behold— 
but I compile from the majority of good. authorities. 
D2’ 
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a  'Tamelyy kear. Active voice. 
Infinitive Mood and ‘Partiviples. 
0, or & ély¥rcyy, or Clor to hear. 
Present. a3 clvreyn, clor. 


Past. yap aclvrciy, sclor. 
Future. ap cy clyreyn, clor. 


Indicative Mood— Past Tense—Mod. mode. 
cralas me I heard, &c. 
Antient mode. 


cvalar. éuataman. 
évalaff. | vale by pt. 
cvalad re. | evel atncye. 
Future Fense-—Mod. ‘mode. 
clyjppead me Ist? hear, dc. 
Antient mede. 
clangead. ° .clyppeanyag. 
clvngrp. 4 clypppeaban. 
clyjngead re. . | clvy 61d. 


Also cloifresd, &c. (O'Reilly) 
Passive Voice—Infinitive Mood. 

do, or « bez clr nce. 

Indicative Mood—-Past Tense. 
évalad or clyjnead me, I was heard, &c. 
Also écvalar. { Neilson.) 
Future Tense. 

clynpeageme J ht he- Ke. 

Consuetudinal Mood. _ 

clynzjs me J used to be heard, &c. | 


8.—bey n take, bear, carry, bring forth. 
Infinitive Mood. 
vo, or a-bnert to take. 
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Partieiples. a7 ‘bpest, &c. 
Indicative Moodd-~-Past Tense—Mod. mode. 


ttv5, me I took, pyz cu, Kc. 
Antient mode. 


ind 


Wger. PYZamMaps. 
PYZoIr. prygabar. 
tv3 re. - 4 {PY Zavap. 


Passive Voise—Indizative Mood——Past Tense. 
pred we J was taken, &c. 


9,—Beypym J give. 

Active Voice—-Tmperative Mood—Mod. mode. 
serait or cys, give thot, sabatfad, or TYZAD Fe, &e. 
Alntient- mode. 
ean. or cys give thew. cabpamaoyr,or TVZAMAOID. 


cabaypyo, or evgad re. cabnasde, crzajde. 
. fT TaBpeas, CVBAPo. 


Infinitive Mood-and Participles. 
dO, OF 4 Tabayne to give, az cabalpc giving, &e. 
Indicative Movd-—Pa& Fense—Mod. mode. 
tyz me I gave, Kc. 
Antient mode. 


tyZor. eveaben 
° trzarr. Ban 
tvs re. tyzavayp. 


The Potential Mood is regular, but the Conditional 
is this—Mod. mode. 
pa mberpgrd, or va seabarnens of F would give, va 
mbeqyer18, or dia pha iced, d&v. 
bo ocabasnzyn. Da ee 
va ocabayppad. da ocabnajore, pcabpajse. 
da otabaippead re. da ocabpasoyr. 


Or byw mbesyyy, do. 
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Consuetudinal Mood: 
Gejpj9, Cv 3415, Coppbs py, or cabnays. me, Feswally give. 
Passive Voice—Imperative:- Mood. 
bejntean or cyztart cv be thou given, &c. 
Infinitive Mood. 
do, or # beye Cabanta fo be given. 
Indicative Mood—Present ‘Fense. 
Bejpteap me or tyatan me I am geven, &c. 
Past Tense. 
tvz46 me I was given, kc: 
| ; Future Tense. 
beippayt me or cabapran me J shall be given, Re. 
. C onsuetudinal Mood. | 
beqpted, cyztazs, or cabasptasd used to be given. 
10.— pas Jind or get. 
Active Voice—Infinitive Mood and Partici ples. 
v'fagayl to find, az fasayl, &c. 
Indicative Mood—Past Tense—Mod. mode.. 
Frain me I found, &c. 


Antient mode. 
frapar. | FYapaman. 
FV Apaty. EYapaban.. 
FYSIT fe. FY4paoan. 


_ Future Tense—Mod. mode. 
FEadpad me, or ¢vjZead me I will find, &c. 
prudent ‘mode. 


seabran I will find. ‘| seabpaman. 
seabrarp, Zeabrad ryb. 
Zeabead re. Zeabgayp. 


oF Fv15ad, Frizead, &c. similarly conjugated. 
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Negative. 11 Fagajth, or fFa5a me I will not find. 


- Potential Mood. 
seabraii I would find. | seabpad ri, Seabpamaoyr. 
SZeabras. Seabrad ppd. 
Zeabgad re. — | Seabpan yan, Feabpapaoif 


or £43419, &c. similarly conjugated. 
Conditional Mood. 
da beasrarn sf I wowld find, &c. 
Censuetudinal Mood. 
Se1b1}0 me J use to find, &c. 
Passive V oice—Indic&tive ‘Mood—Present Tense: 
Pascap, or EpnpEeah the I am ‘Found, Ke. . 
Past Tense. 
“Ent etjceads, of Hrapad ina I was found, &e. 
Future Tense, 
_ Zeabran me, or parspeap me I will he found, &eo. 
Potential Mood. . 
jeabpays me, or fafspjde me I would be fonds &c. 
Cenditional Mood. 
ve Zeabayso me if I woutd' be found, ke. 


: ‘Consuetddinal Mood. 
pagtacrs, Parsee, ‘of 5eabsaojd used to be Found. 


Ll.—py1% Peach, or arrive we. . 
_ Infinitive Mood and Participle. 
60. Ot @-poérayy, Or pfaccasn to i 
az poccayy, ot prjadcajy remeksag, de. . 
Indicative MvodsPast Tense—Muad. mode. 
IMece, ‘or a foye the I reached, &e. 
Antieht mode. 


TMaccar, pagar. "| paccaman, pabzaman. 
WMacrarp, pangzaip, traccabazi, patsaban. 


THACT, Painic, = * ‘paccacan, fiangzadap, 
oe pancacap. 
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. Future Tense—Med. mode. 
THaccfead, ySEIO me L will reach, Ke, 


' Antient mode. 


THAccRAd, [YS RID. pISRIoMS. 
THF it. mHSero F716. 

TH3FIO- TMBEID- | 
Consuetudinal Mood. 


wHaccass, 11519 J used to reach, &c. 


ADVERBS. 


Adverbs express. circumstances of quality, manner, 
time, place, &c. in nouns, and verbs; and a noun sub- 
stantive or adjective becomes an adverb, by prefixing 
ap to the former, or 50 to the latter; thus, ap ccvl 
hack, or away ; 30 holc badly. 


Although a list of Adverbs belongs more properly to a 
Dictionary, it will not be amiss te mention some of the most 


commgn here. 


a brad far off. 

& brodap én presence of. 

o brozyr near. 

& bror. on this side. 

& cojdce ever. 

& Acoma opposite. 

ajce mear, |. 

a] 45415 opposite. 

ait Fad along. 

ain pead throughout: 

Atft FYO amongst. 

ait acvl backwards. 

ate ley by turns. | 

aif vai4b sometimes. 

air and aip ajpafterwards, 
backwards. 

amac, amy|s out, mithout. 

arpayl like, G8. 


aman only, except, alone. 

amapnac to-morrow. 

atlas so, equal. 

a mears amidst, | 

a@ nal [an call] hither, 
over, 

anallan formerly. 

& ne, a nod yesterday. 


& wempeace, aptaon, loge- 
‘her , 


ANZoTt close to. 


anjap westerly, . 

anojpt easterly. 

4, or Yad ndear southerly. 
a, Or vad trays northerly. 
anys to-day. 

anocc to-night. 


—anjor from below. ~ 


~ 
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avray from above. 

4945 seldom. 

ANOIT HOw. 

410) 7 4 yall to and fro. 

ancan when. 

a 0¥nN thither. 

apesipjor gen lastnight. 

Apiary, tary ever. 

Anip again. - 

ay ceac, ar cis within. 

a ctorac at first. 

bez nat almost. - 

brn or cjon topsy turvey. 

ceana already, however. 

cym tn order. to. 

very after. 

do tYad northwards. 

do dear southwards. 

do Sndt usually. 

eadon namely, viz. 

£% towards. 

fo cal backwards. 

$4 Deo7s, fa Sepeasd last- 
ly, at length. 


£4 55 teotce. 


fo leat, fa feac apart, 
‘successively. 
Fearosa henceforth. 
For yet, moreover. 
3e ayp although. 
Zldead nevertheless. 
50, 50 dey, 50 nvize until. 
50 ad aéleast. — - 
50 Fol yet, hereafter. 
5o moron especially. 


JOWOHo, OF YmoTtfio mere- 
over. 

jonas, Da, Jona than. 

man, mrp as, kewise. 

Map an Zceadna likewsse. 

mat aon together. 

man ro even thus. 


| maread why. 


mo than. 

Hac, ny not. 

no else. — 

5 since. 

6 cézle asunder. 

or, [vad tr, ] since. 

of aipo publicly. 

or jryol privately. 

of cean, or cjon above, su- 
pertor to. 

o fol) thence. 

pre Gayle together. 

nO very. ; 

pot) Eimely, 900n. 

reac rather, else. 


| TI4p westwards. 


rope eastwards. 

tior downwards. 

rior below. 

rvar up, aloft. 

tryar above. 

rvl before, until. 

tall on the other side. 
tamal awhile. 


eenelis, Leer air, ] after. 


nar 

cre ri therefore. 

ty lle por, or ejle moreover. 
Yyime fo,yime ryi therefor e. 


The following Adverbial Particles, when united to words, 
give them a negative, intensitive, or reiterative character. 
Negatives, operating as de, dis, &c. in English. 
AMpan, 00, Of, Cad, C45, CaP, MI, eat. 
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Be. n6 prosperity, .on6 adversity ; canals a friend, 
eapcapiajo an enemy, &c. | 


Intengitives; 40, zle, orm, yp; as anaja ugly, vp- 
gnaie very ugly: the an is sometimes written with- 
out the a, before a yowel. Reiterative, 4; as bratlge 
beaten, odbreitce beaten again. yy and joy hetoken © 
fitness or propriety ; a8 oganca done, noeqnra proper 
to be done. 10,05 andeoz are diminutives, when at 
the end of words. ro signifies goodness, aptness, faci- 
lity; as roblaroa well flavored ; yoleasin fusible, 
Sromyo leasta fit to be fused. coth denotes equality 5 
as thom weight, comppom equal meight. ary hetqkens 
similitudg, it is from arryl. 

The si of the comparative and superlative degrees, 
and of the infinitive aad othier moods, have been aieady 
noticed. : . 


Mr. O’Brien sexs that these particles properly admit 
of no change in thelr arihography, op Zonemal of the 
poetical rule of caol ne caal 4 leatan pe leatan axes 
alluded to, im the composition of words, . an 


band 
° 


. PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions axe such ag either nevet join with pro- 
nouns in compounds, or such as may be thus eombined; of 
~ the first kind are the following :— 


. &tn, out of. | pesst according to. 

dap by. . 114 before. | 

_gasabout, unto. | T4, Tay in; (contractions 
rvo among. from avr.) 
Zan without. “poacd, peace in compgrtson 
50, avr to. ' with. | 
jon after. tyméyoll about. 
man as, like. cpyo through. 
or abuve, over. 


ta is however used in composition with o1ajg, &e. 
though not with pronouns. 147 is also sometimes com- 
pounded with substantives, as yap-ball a ¢ail: 
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Prepositions which unite in compounds with pronouns, 


az at, with. le with. 

AD, a1) 22. _ © from. 

Aft, art on, upon. Re, pir with. 

ar out of. a pot) before. exe 
crize towards. — | peaé by, besides, without, 


cam to, unto. except. : 7 


oe, of af, by, off, from. | can over, across, above, in 
‘v0 to. : 


preference to. 
ejd7 Ht, yo between. the, cny through. 
£4, £0, EY, FAO], EVO under. | vad from. | 
Jon in. Ym, VY], vjme about, upon. 


To the prepositions we may add « caob, and docaob 
concerning ; and 44416 against, a metaphorical use of 
45016 the face, and in frequent use, thus—am asasd in 
opposition to me. . 

CONJUNCTIONS. | 

These are used to connect tlre parts of sentences together, 
and are, 1. copulative, 2. disjunctive, and 3. conditional. 

The copulative is azv3; sometimes written in antient 
MSS. thus—acaf, ocyr3 and still often used in these 
contracted forms, ar, ir, and f. 

The disjunctive are.aé, aco but; yo or, nor, neither. 

The conditional are 


bj0d although. » 13% BY, SY pad that. 

ba tf. : ma, mar, (ma qr,) mo if. — 
do bny5 because. { mrna, myn unless. 

$e, 515 though. Sip for, because that. 


I have put many ‘f the conjuactious of some of the 
Grammarians among the adverbs, to which they properly 


Belong. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

a oh! | | f revé look ! 

oz at hey-dey ! ‘ra paopn alas / 

odbo murder! the war ory. | ¢vttlelvd halloo ! 

ar tpvas woe! joc joc cold / 

bad death / maps woe / 

byd nonsense ! ' [mo ovap lack-a-day ! 
baba brave ! = mo yaqne shame / 

erpe hush! hark! =. -: { 06, v¢, o¢an, oCoy- alas / 


' $B 


+ -OF. COMBINATIONS OF: “worDs, 2 


“OR 


- SYNTAX. } 


I sHALL not t here ‘fepedt such rules of Syntax as it was- 
Aegessary to notice in the preceding parts of this-granmnar, 
and shall omit such as-are net agree on pene: preceding 


@rammarians. 
| The ARTI CLE.’ 
1—The Article agrees with its Sabstantive, .in. gender, 
number, and case ;. it is always placed before it, unless aa 
adjective. intervene : we have already seen what . initial 


Changes it causes in Nouns. 
2.—When the Asticle is pticetied by a Bavticle ending 


‘in a vowel, the a is omitted, and the 2 is united: to the Par 


eats and an. apestrophe sheuld pronerlybe: ia between 
them— 
Ex. do’n, for ve va, Zeaylin to the girl. 

If the particle be « in, the article is omitted, as 
7 brradovire in the presence; if it be anv én, it.res 
quires ¢'to be prefixed, as ann pan in thes and in this 
case, if the following noun begin with ‘a vowel, the y 
is united to it, with an apostrophe, thus—ai pa n’vaqy 
én the hour ; but if with a consosant, the n is omitted, 
as oy Te ocjz in the house. 

3.—When two substantiyes come together, one g0- 

verning the other ‘in the gen. case, the articte is omitted - 
from the first substantive, and sometimes omitted alto- 
gether; as mac an bay the son of ‘the bard, Casr- 
lean Cyllemoine ‘the Castle of Kilmore; the latter 
case occurs when there is ho limit in the ‘significatron, 
of the substantives, or where the noun ‘governed is 


proper name. 


4.—if a possessive pronoun be joined to the noun 
sieicll the article is omitted; as obajp, (not an Spent 
ap larry the work:of our hands, 

_ NOUNS: 

5.— When twe substantives come together signifyi ing 
different things, the latter is in the genitive case; the: 
substantive is put in the same case also,-if it follow 
the active .infinitive, or participles, ech spe aller: 
a Copan after the eeey of his fricad, ’ 


ot 


, 6.—Substantives signifying the same. person. or thing 
require the adjective between them; and. in poetry, 
compound substantiyes sometimes, have the adjective 
inserted between, the. parts. of. the compound. . , 
7.—An adjeetive is aspally placed after its substan-; 
tive in the sentence; except sometimes, when it is 
strongly predicated of the noun, thus—tr layojp an fean 
rl!) that is a strong man: or, being of one syllable, it 
may combine with it as a compound, thus—o3-manc 
a heifer, literally, young beef; and in the latter case the 
initial of the substantive must in general be aspirated. 
Initial aspirations, &c. shall be treated of separately. 
8.—An adjective.agrees with its substantive in gen-. 
der, number, and case; but not necessarily, 1. where 
the adjective is in the predicate of a sentence, and 
the noun the subject, as acayd tajtencara vole Eipjjead 
all thy commandments are faithful, or, 2. when the 
adjective modifies the verb, and not the substantive, as- 
Th) me an rotan gern J made the knife sharp, (I 
sharpened the knife;) but, if would say J made the 
sharp knife, it.must be thus—yij me a) roan serpy 
aspirating the initial to make it agree with. the feminine 
sudstantive. 
9.—Adjeetives. signifying prefit, proximity, fitness,. or the 
reverse, require.a dative case; such as denote skill, know- 
ledge, power, dimension, &ic. require the same case, gov> 
-erned by the proposition: 477, or sametimes by de; while: 
those which signify equality, or similitude, (and, as Neilson; 
adds, emotien of mind,) require a dative also, but governed 
by the prepositions le, or pte. 
10.—Adl nymerals.up to 10, or any multiples of 10, 
are placed before their neuns;, but. other. numbers have: 
the noun. between the wards composing them, thus—re 
chad an fC{t éwenty-sia trees. ‘This rule, as given. 
by Neilson, requires the noun to be thus placed when-. 
ever the numeral is. expressed by two or more words, 
11.—The numeral 2, and all the multiples of. 10, 
pre to a substantive, have it in the singular num- 
er, thus—~do pean twa men, da Fea aeas trenty 
men ; but, if an adjective be added, that must be in 
the plural, thus—na cpa mona twu great trees 
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’ This gingutar rule indaced some grammarians to 
_ suppose that there was a dual number in this tongue ; 
but it applies as well to the use of the numbers 20, 


100, and 1000, as to that of 2. Neilson says that after 
da the noun must be in the ablative ease. 


PRONOUNS. 


_ 12—The personal pronouns, in which alone there is a 
distinction of case, agree with their antecedent in gender, 
riumber, and case. . 

13.—If the antecedent be a sentence, the pronoun 
agreeing with it must be in the third person sing. ; if it 
be a noun of multitude, or consist of two persons or 
thing's, the pronoun must be in the third person plural ;. 
as, Djt0nz do byob pe fosla an mryipt tao they were a 
people that were robbers at sea. 

14.—Possessive pronouns are used in a singular manner, 
in connection with nouns or verbs signifymg office, con- 
dition, position, or identity, thus—b}5 mé mo f15 I was a 
jing ; this, if literally translated, would be F was my king, 
&e. The Scotch sometimes translate this idiom in using 
. the English tongue, ex. gr. they say, he was. his lane, for he 
was alone. The instance of the reflected verb will present 
to the student another example of this peculiar mode of 
expression. In such sentences the phrase, in my state of, or 
such like, ts understood. The article is sometimes used in 
8 similar way, thus—ca re na fearam he ts standing. 
_: 15.—The compound possessive pronouns require a. 
dative case, as am t% in my house. 7 

. 16.——Relative pronouns always precede the verb, but 
they are often only understood, and not expressed. _ 

- 17.— Demonstrative pronouns immediately follow 
the noun to which they belong, as, ay fean ro this 
man ; except the substantive verb is understood, in 
which case they precede it, thus—ro an pean kere is 
the man, - | 
- 18.—Interrogative pronouns always precede the noun 
or verb to which they belong; and they combine with 
the personal pronouns in the asking of questions, 
without the aid of the substantive verb, thus-——ap e an° 
Fearn is he the man ? 


8 
VERBS: _ ; 


19.—Thé verb ‘agrees with its nominative, which gene- 
rally follows it, in number and person. 

20.— Active verbs govern the accusative case. 

21.—If two or more nouns join to form the nominative 
case, and the first of ‘them be in the singular number, the 
. verb must be so too; even though the.others be in the plu- 
ral: and, if the nominative case be a noun of multitude, 
the verb must be in the piural. : 

22.—TFhe particle do must be used in the past tense of 
verbs beginning with an /, or a vowel; but in all others i 
may be omitted: and, when used as above, it loses-the o in. 
the active voice, and unites with the verb, thus—bd ajt17 
he knew. — 

23.—The accusative.case is never put between. the nomi-” 
native and:the very 

24.—The auxiliary verb is often elegantly. omitted, 


Ber. dip (1p) err on nDye fur he (is) our God. 


25.—'T he instance of a nominative case before a parti 
ciple in English, as the man being dead, (or the abla- 
tive absolute in Latin,) is expressed.in Irish by a dative 
case, with the preposition do, thus—ajp mbeyc do’iy 
Fin map. 

26.—The infinitive mood and. participles govern a 
Genitive case, when the action refers to a determinate 
object, and follows the verb; as va Geaac an Capri} 
to bay the mure: but, if the object be not determinate, 
it goes before the verb like the. nominative, as capy {| » 
ceahac to buy a mare. Hf the objept, though deter- 
minate,; prevedes the verb, it will be in the aceusative, 
a3 at) ton dD fancad to covet the gald, | 

27.— The auxiliary verhs, with the aid of a noun, 
and certain prepositions united with.personal. pronouns, 
supply the place of verbs signifying power, pecensity, 
want, kuewledge, possession, or any affection. of the 
body or mind, thus—c% ajpzjod azany I have money ; 
bré ocar_ontea they were hungry. ‘The prepositions 
thus used are do,and le, with ar, ir, or bj; and a3, an, 
and vad with bj, pryl,.ca and pajb. 

28,--When ar or ip follow, a word. ending with a 
vowel, or ba oy brd precede a word beginning with 

Soo a 
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one, the verb unites with the the word, thus—tmar [ma 
ir] fion rio of that be true; Weyzea5, vay Lwas 
obliged. = . 

29.— The present participle, with the auxiliary verb, 
is used to express the continuance of a thing ; thus— 


T& me a3 leagzad mo leaban J am reading my book. 

. _ PREPOSITIONS: | ae 
30.—an in has ra subjoined to it, when before a con- 

‘sonant. The prepositians 4,1, 50,le, pe, and tne, have 

an y added to them where they precede an article, 

thus—ar, 17. 3x7, lerr, pir, cner. | | 

-3].— When de, the contraction of do e of it, is used 
to express the comparative degree, the word "na, or jona 
than is never used before the noun. 

-32.—-A preposition prefixed to « which requires the 
subjunetive mood, as, ajc qn a paib Fyn the place 
where Finn was: if the preposition be understood, 
and if 1 4 1 be omitted for the sake of euphony, the 
1 must still be retained, and written thus—’na pazb in 
which ras. i 

33.—The measure or extent of a thing is. expressed . 
by ajpt, thus—da cross ain ajpoe two feet high. 


‘CONJUNCTIONS. 
34.—The conjunctions azvr and, and wo or, couple — 
the same cases of nouns. 
35.—azvr is often contracted into ar and r, so also is 
the auxiliary verb jp often written ¢; when ar and | 
17 meat together they are contracted into ’far, as "par 
mop at obaip and great is the work ; and, when the 
_ votative case follows ’y, the vocative sign is added to 
it, thus—‘pa dy and, oh God ! - 
36.—When two or more adjectives come together, 
which are relatives to the same substantives, azur is 
’ often ‘omitted, as ca rj 55 majreé she ts young (and) 
beautiful. | | 
37.—The negative generally precedes the disjunctive. 
INTERJECTIONS. | 
- $8.—None of the interjections govern a‘case,: except 


only majt3, which requires a dative. - 
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ASPIRATION, &e. 


? 


I have thought that it would afford considerable assistance. , 


to the learner, were the several cases. brought together in 
which the aspiration and eclipsing of initial consonants oc: 
cur: for his information, therefore, I shall present them in 
two tables ; and, as in some degree connected with the same. 
subject, shall superadd lists of the instances in which the 
letters d, h, m, n, and #, are prefixed to original words. Fhe 
student must be well acquainted with the last six tables, or 
he will not be able toconsult the Irish English Dictionary ; 
they are all of them indispensably necessary towards the 
knowledge of the language. 


- [.—Cases in which the aspiration of the initial consonant 


takes place, if it be one capable of undergoing that.change. | 


1.—Nouns after the article in the 3d and 4th declensions, 
as already stated. _— EB; 

2.—All vovative cases, except in nouns beginning with 
at, followed by a consorant. : a 
' §,.—Nouns substantive, when they follow an adjective in 
a compound word; unless they commence with d, s, or ¢, 
preceded by an adjective ending with n. oo. 
* 4.—Adjectives following substantives, (except their mi- 
tials be d, s, or ¢, after one ending in n,) in the nom- dat. 
and voc. sing. of the fem. gender; and in the gen, dat. and 
voc. sing. masc. gender; - also in the gen..fem. plural. 


5.—Where one substantive governs another in the geni- . 


tive plural, the latter may be aspirated, though the article 


- be not used, as rv! Sabarp the blood of guats. (Neilson.) 


6.—Masculine adjectives, after the auxiliary verbs 
ba and bré, unless they. begin with 0 or c. ee 

7.—All adjectives in the superlative degree of comparison. 

8.—Nouns following the numbers aon and de, excep? 
the initial letter be a > or c after aon. 


9._Nouns following the possessive pronouns in the sin-_. 


gular number, excepting the third person in the feminine 
gender, and also excepting nouns beginning with s. ._ 
- 10.—Compound possessive pronouns have the same influ- 


ence as their primitives on the initials of nouns, following . 


them. 


- ~ 
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11.—The datives of personal pronouns are aspirated. 
' or not, according’as may sound’ best, but they are never 
80 after dD, 0, Or Tt, thus—reann Svc, or ovyc it is better 
Jor you ; and tp mia dam I desire. | 
""19.—The relative pronouns aspirate the initial consonant 
in the active voice. 
13.—The past tense of verbs ; 
14.—The infinitive mood and the past participle, unless 
this latter can be eclipsed; and 
15.—The potential mood, have their initials aspirated. 
16.—T he interrogative particle cj causes aspiration, 
17.—Interrogative ‘particles cause aspiration in. the. past 
tense of the active voice. 
18.—The negative particles aspirate the initial in. both 
voices. (O'Reilly. ) 
19.—The intcuaidye® adverbs an, zle, no and faytas- 
pirate, unless the following initial be » y or c; also, 
the adverbial particles nac, 01 not, 6 since, map as, and 
jons than. 
20.—The propositions ‘ay DE, BO, Fa,’ Fao}, EY IS5 
JO, Mast, o, poprh, capt, and cre, produce aspiration ; 
ve and do aspirate.the following noun, even though an 
article intervene, except in the case of an r; ];-some- 
times aspirates, and’ sometimes not; Zan will in- 
differently. require an aspirate, or the primary form in 
the following noun. 
21.—The conjunctions 3y", ma, mrne create aspi- 
ration ; ma if, and the adverb 6 since, cause it in the 
initial of verbs, excepting TA. 
22.—The interjection a, 38 a sign of the vocative 
oe causes aspiration. ie 


II.—Eclipsis of initial consonants takes place in,the fol- 
lowing cases. 


1.—In nouns of the 3d and 4th declensione, after the 
article, as before specified. 


Tee rn ee ap ce ee te gE i a? Og ee ree 

* There ts much difference of opiaion between grammerians, respect - 
ing the influence of. particles.on aspiratien; and indeed, as Neilson ob-, 
serves, there is some difference between the» several inhabitants of, 
distinct provinces—I chiefly follow O'Brien and O'Reilly. 
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. 2.—IHf two nouns follow each other, and the artiele 
be omitted, the second is eclipsed, thus—ajp 3p4@ 
nDe for the love of God. Neilson says it must be 
aspirated, in the genitive plural. ae 

‘3.—The genitive singular of adjectives following sub- 
stantives in the feminine gender, except they begin with 
d, s, or ¢, and the substantive end with n. They are also 
often eclipsed, instead of aspirated, in such. cases, in the dat. 
sing. and gen. plural in the feminine gender. ( Neilson.) 

4.—After the numerals 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

5.—Nouns in the plural, after the possessive pronoun, 
unless they begin with an s. _ ; ; 
. 6.— Verbs, in the conditional mood ; 

7.—And after interrogatives in the present and future 
tenses. 
_ 8—The participle past. 
_ 9.—The prepositions a out of, atp, oi, 50, 14], and 
tia cause eclipsis. | | 
’ 10.—When the article comes between one of the 
prepositions, a3, ap, ar, £4, FO, EVID, BYP IP, letry 
map, 5, pip, torr, peac, can, or che, and a noun in 
the singular number, the neun is eclipsed, as ar an ovif 
out of the country—bve and do generally cause aspi- 
ration in such a case, but if the noun begin with rf it 
will be eclipsed. . | 
1\.—T he conjunction da #f, causes eclipsis in active 
verbs. | 


a 


_ -IIL—The letter » is frequentiy used as a prefix to words, 
as in the following cases, besides those in which it eclipses. 
t. 


1.—vo before a vowel, or an ¢ commencing a verb, in 
the past tense of the active voice, drops the o, and unites 
with the verb. 

2.—dvo thy, before a noun beginning with f, loses 
the o, and joins with the noun, eclipsing the initial, 
thus—ofeanz thy anger, but this should be properly 
written, thus—v’feans. : 
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IV.~The letter} is added aa a prefix to the following 
words, beginning with vowels. 
. ].—To nouns after the article, in the genitive sing. of the 
first.dectension, and in all the cases of the plural, except 
the genitive, of the first and second declensions. . | 

2,—T'o.neuns, after. the feminine possessive pronoun, in 
the third person singular. 3 | ; 

3.—Nouns after the possessive pronoun thy, in which 
case do is frequently exchanged for bh. 

4. Verbs, after the adverbial particles pj, vjan, mot ; 
and nap, nacap? not ? ; 

5.—-Nouns, after the prepositions « out of, 50, le, 5, 


fte, and cne. : 


V.—M. when mo my occurs before a noun beginning 
with a vowel, or anf, it drops the o, and unites with 
the word, thus—m’anam my soul, m’feap, for mo reap 
my husband, | 


VIN, besides where it eclipses:d or g, is prefixed tg 
words commencing with vowels— ; 


1.—In the genitive plural of nouns; but here it may be 
more properly considéred as being separated from the arti 
cle to which it belongs. . 

2.—To nouns after the plural possessive pronouns. 

$.—To the possessive pronoun in the third person 
of both numbers, after the prepositions zo, le, 5, pe, and 
The. | | 

4.—To verbs in the conditional mood. 

5—To verbs in the active voice, and after the interro- 
gative particle. 

6.—Not only to words beginning with vowels, but the 
letter ¢, after the conjunction noéa not. 

7.—To words following the prepositions a in, and 
50 that. | 

8.—As a part of the intensitive jn, the z being dropped, 
thus—pfapnpatm I beseech, from yappaym I ask. 


_ In general, the same accidents which causes eclipsis in 
consonants, require the prefix of 2 to vowels. 
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VII.— The letter £, besides the cases wherein it eclipses 


$, otCurs as a prefix— , 
_]—To masculine adjectives, in the nomin. and accus. 
singular. 


?.—Masculine adjectives preceding substantives require 
it in the dative singular, as well as in the nom.; feminine 
adjectives require it in’ the genitive sing. In the plural, it 
will in such a case be prefixed to the nom. and dat. of both 
genders. 

3.—vo thy before a yowel, or ¢, is sometimes changed 
into c, as well as into h, and then the ¢ is lost in the 
pronunciation, as t’fean thy husbund. (O'Reilly, on 
letter p.) ate ee} Baten 


“'L shall here subjoin a -table of the different signification’ 
of the particles 4 andbo. The learner will be greatly as- 
sisted by making himself well acquainted with them. 


Wis 1.—used sometimes for the article the. 
2.—Itis a substantive, with several significations: 
$.— An adjective, as tnfty, &c. 

. 4.—A posessive pronoun—his, her, its, their. 

5.—A relative pronoun that, who, which. 

6.—A sign of the infinitive mood. 

7.—~A preposition, 2. 

&. A-sign of the vocative case. 

9.—A mark of interrogation. 

10.—<A sign of affirmation, as 4 caym. 


. ww 


Do is |. A sign of the dative case. 
-2—Thy the genitive of cy. . 
8.—The posessive pronoun—thy, thine, your. 
4,--A sign ofthe infinitive mood. 
5.—Generally used asa sign of the indicative mood, past 
tense: and.of the potential mond. 
6.—iA particle of negation. 
7.—With ra, a8 #0 90 twice. 
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I sHAt transcribe from Neilson’s Grammar an account 
Of the differences ‘of pronunciation of: Irish words in the 
different Provinces of ireland ; and present them, without any 
comrhent, on his authority, which is deservedly esteemed. 


In general the accent falls on the first syllables, and this prin- 
ciple is observed in the north of ireland ; as, ayan bread; parup 
‘@ razor: but, in the south and west, they say aptan, param &c. 

Again, when n follows c, g,m, or t, it is pronounced in the 
aorth liker; a8, Coat) a bone, Cpa; but in the south ahd 
weat the true pronunciation is retained. 

8, or m, when aspirated, was originally sounded as v. This 
ancient pronunciation is still retained in the north of {freland, as 
in Scotland, and the Isle of Man.: It is aleoretained in the south, 
in the beginning of words; and the middle, if joined by a smail 
vowel. But, if the next vowel be bread, as in the word FOZMaytt 
harvest, which should be pronounced fovar, those of the 
south entirely suppress the consonant; and, coutracting the twe 
vyHables into one, they say, foar. 

Throughout Connaught, Leinster, and some counties of Ulster, 
the sound of wis substituted for that of v, to represent 6, and 
™m. Thus, Mo mac my son, (properly sounded, mo vac,) is 
pronounced, ino wac 

Ch, at the end of words, or syllables, is very weakly expressed - 
by the natives of Ulster; ach receives no more force, than if it 
were written ah; and ch, before t, is quite silent in all the coun- 
try along the sea coast, from Derry to Waterford; thus, 6 
oujne boct there wat a poor man, is there pronounced, by 
ouyne bdc. 

Th is also omitted in pronouncing many words, such as 4ta7ft 
father, MaTAlI\ mother, &c. in most of the counties of Ulster, 
and the east of Leinster, where these words are pronounced as 


if written aarp, maar 


